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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 97 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
(30.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Oct. 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 9, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


George A. Morrell, V.P. & Treas. 
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YOU CAN SEE TOMORROW FROM THE TOP OF THIS TOWER 


New Electronic Wonders Are Being Developed at 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a Division of IT&T 


fee unique electronic research tower at 
Nutley, N. J. was designed to explore 
the mysterious realm of microwaves—those 
extremely short radio waves with such 
great future promise. Built into this 300- 
foot functional structure of steel and alu- 
minum is a complex system of equipment 
and antennas . . . to advance experiments 
in the transmission of sight and sound by 
microwaves... to attain new highs in sen- 
sitivity in the reception of “line of sight” 
signals. 

At the top of this tower are five stories 
of specially equipped laboratories. Here 


teams of IT&T scientists think and work 
in terms of tomorrow. Already they have 
made important contributions in several 
fields of telecommunication .. . in Pulse 
Time Modulation for transmitting multi- 
ple messages simultaneously on the same 
frequency ...in mobile radio .. . in tele- 
vision .. . in new types of radar and im- 
proved devices for safe air navigation. And 
they are pointing the way to the possibil- 
ity of a world-wide network of telephone, 
telegraph and television communication 
by microwave relay. 





















ITzT COMMUNICATIONS—IT&T companies operate the largest 
American-owned system of international communications, telephone 
networks in many countries, approximately 47,000 nautical miles of 
submarine cable, more than 7,000 statute miles of landlines, and some 
200 radiotelephone and radiotelegraph circuits. 


a.f 


ITzT DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING—IT&T maintains 
central laboratory companies in the United States, England, and 
France, in addition to the many specialized laboratories maintained 
by IT«T’s 32 manufacturing companies in 19 countries. These ITT 
facilities have proved their value to the free world in peace and war. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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The Trend of Events 


A TIME FOR DECISION ... Most of us realize that we 
are living in a time of crisis. If we needed any re- 
minder, it was supplied in recent days through be- 
wildering and contradictory statements by members 
of the Administration and Congress as to what 
should or should not be done about dealing with the 
situation brought about by Russia’s possession of 
the ‘H-bomb. 

This vast and terrible problem makes even more 
complex the already complicated problems faced by 
the President and Congress who are now preparing 
for the next legislative session. The difficulty is that 
these are not individual problems that can be dealt 
with separately. Solutions must be found for each 
that will not at the same time contravene the objec- 
tives of the total program. Unfortunately, the prob- 
lems are too pressing to permit much delay and yet 
the time available for the required decisions is 
extremely limited. 

The more important decisions will have to be 
made on: (1) the budget, on which a new approach 
is needed on account of H-bomb developments; and 
(2) taxes, which require two distinct solutions, the 


basic effort toward reconstruction is in an atmos- 
phere of careful investigation by Presidential Com- 
mittees, composed of the nation’s leading experts, 
instead of in the atmosphere of frenzy and haste 
which often marked the manner in which important 
legislation of recent Administrations was enacted. 
This offers a clue as to the methods the government 
will use to preserve our solvency as a nation, with 
full determination to attain this crucial objective 
despite all visible obstacles. 


THE CONSUMER IS KING...Consumer trends are 
now being watched more closely than ever for it is 
realized that the ordinary consumer holds the key 
to business in the next few months. The three great 
bases of the American economy in the past few years 
have been consumer buying, government spending 
and new capital formation for investment in plant 
and equipment. Of the three, government spending 
and capital investment are commencing to level off 
so that the main support for a continued active 
economy is based on future volume of consumer 
spending. 

In recent years, government 





first of these to determine the 
total amount of revenues pos- 
sible in relation to the nation’s 
realistic capacity, and the sec- 
ond, a longer-range program, 
long overdue, for rebuilding 
our jerry-built tax structure. 

As enormously difficult as 
it is to find the correct solu- 
tions for these vast problems, 
it is encouraging that for the 
first time in twenty years, the 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What's Ahead for Business?” This 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. A. T. Miller’s stock 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


spending has accounted for 
about 22%-23% of total goods 
and services; investment in 
plant and equipment, for 
about 15%, and the rest, or 
about 62% for spending by 
consumers. It can be seen that 
if total expenditures by gov- 
ernment and capital invest- 
ment decline, the difference 
must be made up by an in- 
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crease in the percentage of consumer spending as 
related to the national total, if the pace of industrial 
and business activity is to remain at the extraordi- 
narily high levels of the present. 

Some light on consumer trends is now being cast 
by recent data on consumer credits. In July and 
August, consumer credits were increasing at a rate 
of about one-third less than the same period a year 
ago and the earlier months of this year. Since July 
1952, for example, consumer credit had been increas- 
ing at the large average monthly rate of $300-$500 
million, with the exception of the first two months 
this year when spending fell off after the enormous 
buying wave of last December, with an increase of 
$1,250,000,000 in that month alone. In August of 
this year, however, following a decline in the rate 
of increase in July, consumer credits increased by 
the comparatively moderate figure of $217 million. 

This change in trend, though very tentative, would 
seem to indicate that consumers are growing more 
cautious with respect to buying on credit. Present 
totals of consumer credit are now at the all-time 
high of $27.4 billion compared with $23 billion a 
year ago. The increase of not far from $5 billion in 
a single year in consumer sales credits is unprece- 
dented and, very likely, will not be duplicated in the 
following twelve months. 

It may be deduced, therefore, that some reduction 
in over-all sales and production is in the offing in 
coming months. However, the significance of this 
estimate should not be over-stressed insofar as the 
longer-range future is concerned. Government 
spending still continues very large, though reduced 
from recent swollen totals, and plant expenditures 
will continue heavy, if compared with any but the 
abnormally high levels of recent years. Basic con- 
sumer requirements of a nation now close to 161 
million and increasing at the rate of two and a half 
million a year, with an ever higher living standard, 
should provide a reasonably firm foundation enabl- 
ing the economy to withstand the effects of a transi- 
tional period without undue strain. Thus, while it is 
not likely that consumer sales can increase over the 
next few months sufficiently to compensate for the 
anticipated smaller volume of defense spending and 
plant expenditures, they should still be large enough 
to prevent more than a moderate decline in the 
total volume of the nation’s business. 


FLEXIBLE PRICE TO MEET COMPETITION IN STEEL... 
Action of some of the more important steel com- 
panies in adopting a more flexible price system is a 
reflection of the new competitive conditions that 
apparently are rising in this basic industry. While 
there has been no general reduction of mill prices, 
the new pricing system permits steel companies to 
afford customers lower prices on certain products. 
Further, a genuine concession is made available as 
consumers, since 1948, have been bearing the entire 
freight charges. This will now, in many instances, 
be absorbed by the industry itself; and will help to 
encourage steel consuming interests. 

There are many signs that a buyers’ market is 
returning in steel. With inventory losses from the 
steel strike having been fully made up, pressure on 
the mills for early delivery is now slackening. The 
changing situation is further indicated in the disap- 
pearance of “premium”’ prices. 


Current developments are by no means unwelcome 
to the industry which has been operating at top 
speed for over a year and which has required a 
breathing spell in order to revamp operating sched- 
ules, concentrate on the most efficient facilities, and 
reduce to a minimum operations in the older, obso- 
lete mills. Technical reorganization of operations, 
where needed, will now enable the companies to mass 
their production in the most profitable facilities. 
Chairman Fairless stated the case adequately when 
he pointed out that the steel industry, which has been 
on a virtually non-competitive basis for years, will 
find many benefits in the period ahead from the 
stimulus induced by the new competition. 


TREASURY POLICY...Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, addressing the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, spelled out what he called the “three pillars 
of sound money’”—proper budget policy, a function- 
ing Federal Reserve System, and proper debt man- 
agement. 

For the first time in several years, the bankers 
were told, the government was planning to spend less 
in the current year than in the year before. Forward 
authorizations, which Mr. Humphrey called ‘“C.0.D. 
orders,” had been reduced by $9 billion. The budget 
deficit in sight was $4 billion. When President Eisen- 
hower took office, he inherited an apparent deficit 
of $11 billion. 

On the second point, the Secretary announced with 
satisfaction the end of the policy of artificial manipu- 
lation of the price of government securities, and a 
return to letting the price of money rise and fall as 
the actual flow of goods in commerce dictated. He 
denied that this was a “hard” money policy, saying: 
“It is good money. Good money makes good times.”’ 

Mr. Humphrey defended the decision to issue a 
30-year bond at 314 per cent last April, declaring 
the rate was in line with current transactions in 
older government securities, and promised to con- 
tinue his efforts to extend the average maturity of 
the $2738 billion debt, three-fourths of which matures 
in less than five years, and much of that portion 
on demand. 

This is admirable, as far as it goes, and it goes 
almost all the way in defining a sound monetary 
policy. Forward authorizations are necessary in 
some degree, since they are intricate installations 
which cannot be constructed in a single biennium. 
Still, these authorizations reduce the control of Con- 
gress or the Administration over current budgets. 
Moreover, an examination of the places where 
money is being spent in this way will show that they 
include all the cumbersome public works projects 
which are no true concern of the central government. 
Vigilance toward huge continuing authorizations 
will help confine government to governing, as well 
as helping balance the budget. 

It is by no means certain that Mr. Humphrey’s 
battles to establish sound Federal Reserve policy and 
sound debt management have been won. It is encour- 
aging that he is determined to win them. The balance 
between taking too much money out of circulation— 
endangering the credit needs of business and reduc- 
ing the base of new investment in plant and equip- 
ment—and setting interest rates non-competitively 
low—making it necessary to pump out jawbone 
money to absorb bonds— (Please turn to page 110) 
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By JOHN CORDELL 


WHY GUARANTEE SOVIET TYRANNY? 


Bact in 1925, Sir Austen Chamberlain for 
Britain, Briand for France, Streseman for Germany, 
and Mussolini for Italy negotiated a series of treaties 
which came to be known as the Pact of Locarno. 
The world “allies” or ‘“‘enemies” was never uttered 
during the conference 
which restored Germany to 
her place among the great 
powers of the day. The core al tai ih 
of the Pact was the British “w%¥ ‘ 
pledge to assist France or 
Germany if either was at- 
tacked by the other. It is 
claimed that the guaranty- 
ing of the Franco-German 
frontier was one of the fac- 
tors that turned the Ger- 
man expansionist energies 
eastward. 

Last May, Sir Winston 
Churchill came out with the 
idea of a Locarno pact with 
the Russians. The purpose 
was to lessen East-West 
tensions and as Sir Winston 
put it “allay Russian fear 
of united and_ re-armed 
Germany”. To eliminate 
this fear, the West was to 
guarantee Germany against 
attack by Russia or the 
satellites; and to stand by 
Russia and presumably also 
the satellites in case of an 
aggressive move by reunited 
Germany. The United 
States, as the leading power 
of the West, was to be the 
chief guarantor. In theory 
Sir Winston’s idea sounded 
plausible enough, but in ; 
practice is meant the guaranteeing the present Ger- 
man-Polish frontier, the Oder-Neisse Line, and the 
sanctioning of the Polish hold on some of the richest 
German territory, Silesia, West Prussia, and Pome- 
rania. Instead of creating confidence, such a Locarno 
Pact would have complicated the European situation 
by still another “hot potato” problem. Any German 
Government venturing to guarantee the Oder-Neisse 
Line would have been asking for trouble. 

The vagueness of Churchill’s proposal and the 
trouble that the guaranteeing of the Oder-Neisse 
Line would have created between Germany and the 
remainder of the West led to the entire idea being 
half-forgotten until quite recently. It was Mr. Adlai 
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“IT DOESN’T LOOK AS IF HE IS SCARED.” 


See 25 Xe TOV aa 


With Appologies to Dowling of The N. Y. Heraid Tribune 


Stevenson upon his return from his world tour who 
put the proposal back on the track with an eye at 
embarrassing the Republicans. As could have been 
expected, the Indian Premier, Mr. Nehru, always 
ready to negotiate with the Communist Powers, took 
up the cry. It seems that 
even the State Department 
is actively considering giv- 
ing some assurance against 
“a repetition of the World 
War II assault by Ger- 
many’’ to the Kremlin 
which has been guilty of 
“assaults” right along and 
which might today be hold- 
ing sway in Iran, Burma, 
Iraq, Siam and Indonesia 
had it not been stopped in 
Korea and Indochina, 

To us the idea of guar- 
anteeing against attack a 
country which is respon- 
sible for the present arma- 
ment race that has been 
such a heavy burden on the 
American taxpayer is not 
only preposterous but down- 
right dangerous. By guar- 
anteeing the present Ger- 
man-Polish frontier and the 
cient German territory, 
Russian grab of that an- 
East Prussia, we would be 
deliberately slapping the 
Germans in the face and 
launching them on the road 
toward irredentism and 
ultra-nationalism. To tell 
the Germans that they must 
give up all hope of ever re- 
covering their lost territor- 
ies would be to cut the ground from under Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s feet at the time when he has suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Germans that their future 
lies with democracy and association with the West. 

But even a greater danger for the United States 
is that the non-aggression pact and the guaranteeing 
of the present satellite countries could be interpreted 
by some 75 million Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Rou- 
manians, Bulgarians and Albanians—not to mention 
some 10 million Lithuanians, Latvians, Finns, and 
Estonians who have been directly gobbled up by the 
Soviets—as writing them off and as _ sanctioning 
Russia’s hold over them. Moreover, we would be 
doing this at a time (Please turn to page 110) 
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Revolving Adjustment in Individual Issues 


Irregular during much of the last fortnight, industrials moderately extended the rally from 


the September low. Utilities fared best and 


rails worst. A limited range of general fluc- 


tuation appears likely in coming weeks. The contingency of a later test must be allowed 
for. You should continue to hold conservative reserves and put major emphasis on retain- 


ing carefully selected issues. 


By A. T. 


&,, a selective performance, the rally in average 
stock prices from the September low, which is the 
low to date for the downtrend begun a little over 
nine months ago, was followed by comparatively ir- 
regular behavior within the past fortnight. 

The recovery, however, so far has been most 
steadily persistent for the utility average. It cur- 
rently stands only a fraction under its summer- 
rally high of August and only 7% under its bull- 
market high of last March, clearly reflecting the 
stimulating influence of the present downward trend 
of money rates and bond yields. 

By October 2, the Dow industrial averages had 
recovered about one half of its August-September 
phase of decline in a rise totalling a little over 11 


MILLER 


points. This was followed by a two-day recession of 
2.44 points (cancelling about 20% of the rise) with 
some continuing irregularity to date, Oct. 9. The 
increasing irregularity of the market probably should 
be construed as a signal of a test in the immediate 
vicinity of the rally, rather than a test of the Sep. 
tember lows. 

The always more volatile rail average has, of 
course, fared worse than the industrial list in both 
declines and rallies since its bull-market high was 
recorded last December. It made up about 30% of 
its decline from the summer-rally high to the mid- 
September low in about two weeks to a September 
28 rally high. It then gave up more than half of 
that rebound in a six-session sell-off through October 
6. A materially better subsequent per- 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 
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“THE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS” 
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formance, beginning Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 7, left it appreciably under the 
September 28 recovery level at the end 
of last week. 


Arguments Pro and Con 
320 


The chief arguments on the unfavor- 
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able side are business recession, conse- 
quent coming reduction in average cor- 
porate earnings, possible reduction in 
some dividends. The chief points made 
on the favorable side are probable mod- 
eration of the business recession; long 
anticipation of it, amounting to psycho- 
logical preparation, by investors and 
business men; generally better-protected 
dividends than in the past as a result 
of sub-normal payout rates; moderate 
price-earnings ratios and relatively high 
dividend yields; the fact that vulner- 
ability of many stock groups has been 
largely reduced by declines, some of 
major scope, from prior highs spaced 
all the way between 1950 and early- 
1953; the upward trend of the bond 
market, which increases the relative at- 
traction at least of good-grade income 
stocks; the benefit to many companies 
of nearing lapse of EPT and the benefit 
to consumers of the year-end cutback of 
10% in personal income-tax rates; and 
the inevitability of recession-countering 
moves, in monetary policy and other- 
wise, by the Administration. 

Since both the bearish and _ bullish 
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arguments are familiar, if 
not threadbare, many in- 
yestors will no doubt pru- 
dently prefer to let the 
market tell its own story. 
There are no current de- 
velopments of much fresh 
significance in the eco- 
nomic-financial factors. 
Signs of gradual and still 
slight recession are nu- 
merous and_ increasing. 
The Reserve Board pro- 
duction index slipped 
another 2 points in Sep- 
tember, making 9 points 
net, or about 3.7%, since 
last March. The average ito 
work week and _ weekly jos 
earnings of factory work- 
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ers are slipping slightly. | '® see FEET 
Outlays for new plant and 95 RAILROADS 
equipment will be a little 

lower in the current final po 


quarter of the year, after 
a four-year upward trend. 
Housing starts continue 
to dip a little from month 
tomonth. Supplies of auto- 
mobiles and other con- 
sumer durable goods ex- 
ceed demand, forcing pro- 
duction cutbacks in a num- 
ber of instances. On aver- 
age, basic commodity 
prices, paced by the farm 
group, have shown some 
further weakness lately. 
The long rise in installment credit and in business 
inventories is slackening. New orders and order 
backlogs in the manufacturing industries are gradu- 
ally shrinking. Bank loans and new-capital security 
fnancing show easing demand for credit. 

We now definitely have a bull market in high- 
grade bonds, stemming from (1) shrinkage in credit 
demand and (2) the anti-deflationary monetary policy 
of the Federal Reserve and Treasury. That is favor- 
able, as heretofore noted, for ultilities and other 
good-grade income stocks. It is less influential, if at 
all so, than are prospects for business and earnings 
in the case of other types of stocks. 
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Market of Stocks 


Although there is considerable tax selling to be 
absorbed in nearby weeks, the later year-end ten- 
dencies of the market should be more or less upward, 
in line with normal seasonal behavior. It may well 
be that the lows of the averages for 1953 have been 
seen, with the next decisive downside test deferred 
to the forepart of 1954 and hinging on business 
tendencies at the time. This tentative theory seems 
best-founded for utilities; is supported to some ex- 
tent for the industrial average by the fact that on 
the August-September decline, in an atmosphere of 
investment gloom deeper than at present, the June 
low was extended by only 2.8% ; but is most debat- 
abie for the rail average. As a working hypothesis, 
not a prediction, a range of the industrial average 
for the rest of the year of something like 275-255 
(current level about 267) might be allowed for. 
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At best, we look for a trading-range market for 
some time to come, with results depending more on 
the individual stocks you hold than on variations in 
the industrial and rail averages. This point cannot 
be over-emphasized. For instance, while the Dow 
industrial average has had a maximum decline of 
roughly 13% from its January high, here are a few 
examples—many others could be cited—of wide de- 
clines in individual stocks from highs made variously 
between 1950 and early 1953: Abbott Laboratories 
37%, American Smelting 51%, Canadian Pacific 
46%, Celanese 62%, Glidden 42%, Inland Steel 
42%, Masonite 56%, Merck 57%, National Distillers 
54°, Northern Pacific 45%, Parke Davis 52%. We 
could cite equally as many which have declined much 
less than average. Any market average is merely an 
average of widely divergent stock-price patterns. 
The Dow industrial average, at its January high, 
was nearly 40% above its 1946 bull-market high, 
but, as we have pointed out before, a majority of 
all listed stocks remained under their 1946 highs 
throughout the 1949-1953 bull market. 

Measured from any prior point, you get wide 
divergences. For example, go back 10 years to 1943. 
The Dow industrial average is currently about 81% 
above its highest level of that year. But, measuring 
current prices against 1943 highs, General Cigar is 
down, in round figures, 45%, Underwood Corp. 30%, 
Timken Roller Bearing 26%, Air Reduction 53%, 
American Locomotive 25%, Northwest Airlines 
58%, Electric Storage Battery 39%, Macy 30%, 
Loew’s 50%. 

On the other hand, (Please turn to page 112) 



























Continuing Blunder 


By THOMAS L. GODEY 


VW] string can be more important to the Ameri- 
can economy than the attitude of the labor unions 
on wages. In fact, outside of the government’s future 
policies with regard to budget-balancing, it may be 
said that to a large extent the question of whether 
we are to have more inflation will depend on whether 
the unions avoid the monumental error of seeking 
further large wage boosts at this particular junc- 
ture. Judged, however, by the railway unions demand 
for a 371% cent an hour increase and the calling of 
the CIO Steel Workers Wage Policy Committee to 
open up wage negotiations eights months ahead of 
time, the prospect is not altogether reassuring. 

Theorists in economics and in labor-management 
relations, during the last twenty vears, have almost 
always recoiled from frank recognition of what has 
beeome the basic fact in that tangled jungle, which 
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is that the positions are adversary! There is 
no such thing as wholly friendly cooperation. 
Negotiations can be carried on in an out- 
wardly amicable and polite spirit but no mat- 
ter how insistently the parties cry Peace, 
Peace, there is no peace! There is less today 
than ever before, not because issues are more 
sharply drawn but because so many more 
millions of individuals are involved. Organ- 
ized labor or perhaps more accurately or- 
ganized labor leaders do not want peace. 
With peace, no matter how advantageous the 
latest contract had been, like Othello, their 
occupation would be gone! 

The history and pattern of labor-manage- 
ment relations points 
to further attempts 
at still further rounds 
of wage increases or 
other labor advant- 
ages. (There have 
been eight already 
since World War II.) 
But leaders of or- 
ganized labor are not 
going to win the easy 
victories of the last 
two decades ; succeed- 
ing rounds of wage 
increases are not go- 
ing by default to the 
unions. 

Too much import- 
ance may not be 
given to the resigna- 
tion of Martin Dur- 
kin as Secretary of 
Labor, not because of 
the fact that the only 
labor union man left 
the Cabinet but be- 
cause of the attitude 
taken by President 
Eisenhower when 
Mr. Durkin declared 
to the labor of the 
country that the 
President had failed 
to carry out his 
promises as to revi- 
sion of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The 
President and Mem- 
bers of Congress 
have denied that any promises had been made but, 
aside from that, the important thing is that the 
President said that he is not labor’s President or 
anyone else’s President but is the President of all 
the elements in the nation. 


The President's Attitude 


Therein lies a tremendously important declaration 
of independence. Franklin Roosevelt was labor’s 
President almost exclusively and boasted of it. 
Harry Truman was labor’s President and attacked 
anyone who thought he should be anything else. And 
during the long years covered by those two Admin- 
istrations, the weight of the Federal Government 
was consistently thrown upon the side of labor in 
every issue. The amazing fact is that, during much 
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of this long period, the Congress supported the 
Presidential policies, implemented them, indeed often 
went even further. 

President Eisenhower’s declaration of independ- 
ence of labor means that Presidential boards sitting 
in labor affairs, Congressional Committees and even 
(save us from contempt) the courts will not almost 
automatically settle every dispute in favor of labor. 
It is inevitable that when the change becomes appar- 
ent, organized labor will raise the cry that every- 
thing henceforth is to be decided in favor of capital. 
That cry already has been raised. The mere fact is 
that fair, impartial judgment will be exercised. 
After so long an indoctrination in the Roosevelt- 
Truman principles, labor will unquestionably assert 
that impartial judgment is, by its very nature, unfair 
to organized labor! 

Not for a moment must it be forgotten that the 
previous Administrations taught that profits were 
wicked. The circumstance that the very period in 
which Roosevelt and Truman reigned saw the great- 
est increase of national wealth of every kind did not 
deter them from favoring laws which in any other 
land would have destroyed the economy; indeed the 
identical theories which they preached have almost 
destroyed the British nation. With this long period 
of teaching, it is to be expected that labor will de- 
mand a continuation of the complete leveling process 
— Marx and Engels preached and Lenin after 
them. 

In a recent labor publication, there is a picto- 
graph designed to show the bitter plight of labor. 
Two figures in workmen’s garb point to the slant- 
ing lines. One points to the figure of $51.03, his 
weekly wage in 1950. The other points to the wage 
rate of $58.49 in June, 1953 but also calls atten- 
tion to another line on the graph which shows that 
declining purchasing power has given him much 
less increase than the figures show, but, never- 
theless, an increase. 

No graph is shown indicating that manage- 
ment has gone through the same period but 
with the responsibility of maintaining employ- 
ment, renewing and improving tools—plant and 
equipment—and paying taxes, pensions, interest 
on borrowed funds and, finally, where possible, 
dividends. Nor is any graph presented indicating 
the predicament of the millions of non-union 
workers, of white collar workers and, especially 
of annuitants and those dependent upon hard- 
won savings. These have been victims of the 
same decline in purchasing power but without 
the bludgeon of the strike threat over the life of 
the Nation to extort a raise in pay, as the labor 
graph shows, even in spite of the decline! 

The really significant figures with respect to 
wages and corporate profits are as follows: In 
1949, average weekly earnings in the durable in- 
dustries were about $55 which advanced to $77 
by mid-1953. During this period, corporate in- 
come taxes have risen from $11 billion to $23 
billion. While workers’ taxes have also risen, their 
het earnings are far greater in proportion than 
torporation profits. 

Increases in wages have also had an inflation- 
ary effect as the government which must pay 
higher prices for the myriad materials that go 
into the manufacture of weapons. Many billion 
of dollars have already been added to the govern- 
ment’s defense bill in the past few years, for 
which high wages are to a large extent respon- 
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sible. It costs several hundred thousand dollars more 
to build one of our giant military planes than it did 
a few years ago. 

It is obvious that labor’s argument that corporate 
profits are excessive is conspicuously fallacious. 
Actually, net profits—after taxes—are only about 3% 
higher than in 1949, and compared with early 1950, 
dividends are only 2% higher. Labor has certainly 
fared better than this. 

But for members of labor unions, the labor press 
is little read by the average American citizen. Were 
it not for the fact that the print is English, the 
language English, some of the pages could readily 
be mistaken for pages from Pravda or Izvestia! The 
cartoons printed would be just as much at home in 
the Daily Worker. The same tricks of make-up are 
employed. When corporate earnings are announced, 
these are gleefully printed in tables beside wage 
rates—carefully selected ones. The salaries of busi- 
ness executives are presented beside a worker’s 
family budget. All these very deliberately emphasize 
the Communist idea that these differences should 
not exist; that the mill or shop worker should be 
getting everything the executive is and that com- 
pany earnings are evil of themselves! 


To Stop the Wage Spiral 


It is not going to be simple to halt the tide which 
the Roosevelt-Truman period started flowing and it 
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probably would be impossible and, perhaps, unde- 
sirable, to turn it back. But an effort is to be made 
to stop the spiral of rising wages and prices which, 
while inuring to the wellnigh incorrigible injury of 
worker and employer alike, could plunge the entire 
Nation into throes of economic miseries. 


A few figures will show how comparatively nar- 
row is the profit margin of some basic industries. 
For example, 1952 net profit margins of automobile 
companies were from 2% to about 3%; tires about 
3% to 4%; the larger steel companies about 
6%. Sizeable increases in wages which now cannot 
be passed on to consumers would have a serious 
effect on such profits. An increase of, say, only 10% 
in wages, probably would have to be met by dividend 
cuts. 

There is no drawn formula for the necessary re- 
adjustment to be universally applied but there are 
some methods which already are being used. For 
example, some companies approached with demands 
for wage increases have advanced counter demands 
for wage reductions with just as cogent cost-of- 
living figures as the labor leaders can produce. For, 
of course, an employing corporation has far more 
cost-of-living problems than its employes, especially 
when wage increases cannot be passed on to con- 
sumers. 

This type of bargaining not only gives the im- 
partial approach which President Eisenhower now 
applauds but can have a tendency to place the labor 
bargainers on the defensive as almost never before. 
{ndeed, a labor leader might claim a victory if he 
could emerge from negotiations without having lost 
any wage ground. The biggest victory would be for 
the country! 

A mystery concerning labor strategy is that the 
jatr-tiartley Law has again be°n chosen as the 
rallying symbol for a holy war against management. 
It seems to the outside observer about the weakest 
issue Jabor could raise. Going back to 1950 labor 
learned that the workers, as opposed to the labor 
bosses, like the Taft-Hartley Law. With Senator 
Taft, the remaining personification of the statute 
(Mr. Hartley having retired from potities) a glaring 
target in his campaign for re-election to the Senate, 
organized labor sent hundreds ot organizers into 
Ohio in an effort to defeat him. He was re-elected 
by some 425,000 majority, the largest any Senator 
ever received. He carried every 
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round of wage increases is necessary to meet infeees 
creasing living costs but with less enthusiasm thai 
aforetime. At least some of the labor leaders are 
aware that many of their members do not want 
wages which will put them in higher income tarfjje... 
brackets. The emphasis is to be shifted to the 
guaranteed annual wage. The CIO News, in a recentf’ 
issue, reported a speech of I. W. Abel, Secretary. 
Treasurer of the United Steelworkers, to a larg§._ 
union meeting. The CIO News says: “Abel told dele® Sk 
gates representing 125,000 steelworkers in th SS 
Chicago-Gary-Calumet area that 50,000 union mem 

bers already have been laid off over the nation an 
that increased joblessness is expected in the industry 
because of Republican Administration policies cut¥ 
ting down on defense production. 

“Layoffs anticipated by next Spring, when thi 
union begins its negotiations with basic steel com. 
panies, will serve to crystalize community and na: 
tional sentiment behind the steelworkers’ demani 
for stabilized employment through a guaranteed an. 
nual wage.” 

(The Steelworkers International Wage Policy 
Committee of 170 members scheduled a meeting fo 
October 21-23 in New York to formulate plans fo 
the annual wage negotiations. Ed.) 










Further Demands 





Wage policies of the steelworkers often set th 
pattern for organized labor generally so it can }i= 
expected that other groups will make similar (= 
mands. Indeed, for the last year, labor leaders haves 
been building up to the guaranteed annual wage. Ih 
many industries the grant of such a demand coull 
mean as much or more than a substantial increas 
in basic wage rates. Almost certainly to start th { 
trading, labor will want to hold the annual wage t : 
the same rate as paid seasonally or intermittentlypomc 
It will be the task of management to bring the scalg¥ar h 
down to a point where the wages paid on an annudpidivic 
basis will not be appreciably different from thgounc 
existing accumulated annual take-home. Any othep4rly i 
solution would most seriously dislocate the balancgtal a 

Meantime and as a background, the holy wag SUpr 
under the banner of the crusade against the Taft Seve 
Hartley Act will continue and, when Congress meet#e. St 
its intensity will increase. A year ago and indecghiev 
for some time after the inaugwhere 
ration of President Eisenhowey"re © 















industrial center. Labor. en- 
dorsed him and, surely by the 
safest inference, the law he 
sponsored. 


Earnings and Hours 


some labor leaders believed theif" 01 
political pressure was strong adj 
enough to control the Whit@mued 








Yet it was over a dispute as 


House. There had been not # the 





to President Eisenhower’s atti- 
tude, indeed as it developed over 
his word, on amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act that Secretary 
of Labor Durkin resigned. Now 
organized labor is loudly assert- 
ing that Big Business is in a 
conspiracy to prevent changes. 


few talks between the Presides"th n 
and labor leaders at the Whit 44°. 
House and a hope was engerp!divid 
dered that labor might fare aplange 
most as well as under the tweemse 
preceding Administratoins. Tf’ 4 P 
any keen observers, this hopptoduc 
was blasted when, at the invg@Pidls 
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Every labor organization, even \. tation, of course, of the Pres#"Ug 1 
including John L. Lewis, is join- Weekly] Hours ] dent, Jack Martin who had beef! Proc 
ing in a fresh crusade to elect Administrative Assistant anf'S of 
a Congress which will repeal or J (some said) almost alter ego #°@PPe 
substantially amend the Act. the late Senator Taft, joined thf2!! of 
More blunders! White House staff! arly 1 
In labor-management negotia- No matter what arrays gite fo 
tions the usual statistics will be tiitisititiitisiitiit! statistics the labor negotiatog*S!¢ f 
1951 ~ 1952 —~-|—1953— (Please turn to page 102) f#d to 





quoted to show that another 
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we a of the more remarkable features of eco- 


Htentlypuomic conditions since the beginning of the Korean 
Ivar has been the apparently erratic behavior of 


phon individual industries, often in defiance of_a pro- 
ym thgounced trend in total business activity. Particu- 


7 otheprly in the period from mid-1951 to mid-1952, when 
alancqotal activity and employment were rising steadily, 
ly wal suprisingly large number of industries underwent 
2 Taf severe bout of recession. A few of these industries 
“meet#te. still recovering. A very few have failed to 
indee#hieve substantial recovery even in the boom atmos- 
nauguplere of the first half of 1953, Some industries that 
thoweflere relatively unaffected during the selective reces- 
1d theipion of late 1951 appear now to be on the verge of 
strong” adjustment of their own. Still others have con- 
Whitfinued steadily upward throughout the three years 
not ff the Korean war, and appear still to be rising, 
esidemfith no adjustment clearly in sight. 
Whitt At first glance, this widely scattered pattern of 
engel ndividual adjustments seem to be related to specific 
Pare aflanges in operating conditions within the industries 
he tweemselves. The liquor industry has had to adjust 
0 a pronounced increase in the excise tax on its 
8 hopptoduct. The movie industry has had to adjust to 
1e invg’Pidly growing competition from television. The 
. Presftug industry has had to adjust to a violent growth 
ad beef! productive capacity for new medicinals. The mak- 
rt ang’s of consumer durables had to ride out the sudden 
- ego appearance of consumer credit controls in the 
ned thpall of 1950, and their tightening in late 1950 and 
arly 1951. The textile industry has had to compen- 
s gte for a sharp up-and-down cycle in the cost of its 
otiato#’sic fibers. The nonferrous metals markets have 
102) ad to accommodate themselves to rapid and at 
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By HOWARD NICHOLSON 


times disastrous changes in the world supply and 
demand balance of these commodities. Distributive 
industries—particularly large retail establishments— 
had to adjust to the initial impact of price controls 
that squeezed their margins by preventing the pass- 
ing on of cost increases. 

At least during the past two years, these appar- 
ently local readjustments have seemed to “rotate” 
from industry to industry, and this appearance of 
rotation has led to widespread comment that many 
American industries already have part or all of 
their troubles behind them, that a coming readjust- 
ment will affect only a few industries at a time, and 
hence that it will be less severe than usual. There is 
some merit in this argument, but there are also some 
important limitations that have not been sufficiently 
stressed. 


Classification of Industry Adjustments 


The industry adjustments since Korea can be di- 
vided into four main groups. First, there are those 
industries that have largely completed substantial 
adjustments. Among these are to be found a con- 
siderable number of consumer softgoods. Between 
early 1951 and early 1952, textiles experienced their 
most severe correction of the postwar period. In ten 
months, the industry’s total output declined 22%. 
The correction was extremely pervasive; few seg- 
ments of the industry did not feel its weight. Pro- 
ducer stocks of rayon rose precipitously in the early 
stages of the textile recession, and rayon output was 
eventua'ly cut by over a third. Cotton consumption 
slid off by about a sixth. Production of wool textiles 
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Adjustments in Selected Industries 





During 1950-1953 


























Percent Percent 
From To _ Decline From To Advance 
TEXTILES 
Total Production. 2/51 5/52 22% || 5/52 6/53 15% |f 
Cotton Consump... 3/51 6/52 24% 6/52 2/53 12% 
Rayon Deliveries. 12/50 4/52 30% 4/52 5/53 31% 
SHOES & LEATHER 
Shoe Production... 2/51 11/51 23% 11/51 2/53 25% 
Leather Tanning... 2/51 12/51 30% 12/51 5/53 32% 
AUTOMOBILES 
Factory Sales ........ 6/50 1/52 62% 1/52 7/53 120% 
LIQUOR 
Production ............ 8/50 1/52 39% 1/52 7/53 25% 
TELEVISION 
Production ............ 3/51 1/52 59% 1/52 3/53 14% 
PAPER PRODUCTION 
(incl. paperboard) 4/51 6/52 15% 6/52 3/53 16% 
LUMBER 
Production ........... 12/50 5/52 18% 5/52 2/53 22% 





declined as much as 40%. Apparel, white goods, 
drapery fabrics, even industrial textiles were all 
hard hit. In fact, the textile recession of 1951-1952 
was world-wide; British and other foreign producers 
were so disrupted as to evoke a series of interna- 
tional conferences on what could be done to salvage 
the situation. For more than a year, textile centers 
in the United States were the focus of surplus labor 
markets, and special regulations were issued under 
the terms of defense procurement regulations to 
permit Government buying agencies to place orders 
in distressed textile areas even where bid prices 
were above the lowest bid. 

The shoe industry underwent a correction only 
slightly less severe. The decline in shoe output in 
1951 was so sharp that despite relatively high levels 
in the early months of the year the total volume 
for the year was lower than at any time since 1940, 
and the decline in leather tanning brought activity 
in this industry to the lowest level since the reces- 
sion year of 1938. In the late Fall of 1951, the prices 
of tanned leather were falling at a rate of about 
10% per month. Prices of hides and skins fell by 
more than 50% between mid-1951 and early 1952. 


Production in the liquor industry fell by about 
25% between early 1951 and mid-1952, when it 
reached a level far below any postwar experience, 
including the recession year 1949. High taxes. falling 
admissions and rising costs produced a seriously 
depressed condition in the motion picture industry 
in late 1951, from which the industry is only slowly 
emergng now (with the help of a battery of techni- 
cal innovations). While most heavy chemicals have 
remained in tight supply throughout the Korean 
period, late 1951 and 1952 saw serious oversupplies 
in many drug lines—vitamins, antibiotics, more re- 
cently chlorophyll—and in many supposedly reces- 
sion-proof plastics. 

The distinguishing feature of these recessions is 
that they all apparently passed their major trough 
sometime in mid-1952, and began heading upward, 
although at varying rates. In late 1952, textile activ- 
ity enjoyed a good recovery, although it did not 
return to the boom levels of late 1950 and early 1951. 
The shoe industry, too, advanced sharply in the last 
half of 1952, and since has continued at satisfactory 
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if not sensational levels. Movies, liquors and drugs 
are still in competitive difficulties of one type or 
another, but many of the more serious problems 
facing these industries over the past year have been 
at least partly resolved. 

Secondly, there is a large and important group of 
industries in which adjustment is at a relatively 
early stage, or, indeed, is only about to begin. This 
includes several of the industries that suffered , 
considerable adjustment in 1951 and 1952. The auto. 
mobile industry experienced a decline to lower operat- 
ing rates in these years owing partly to materials 
controls, partly to the 1952 steel strike, and partly 
to slackened consumer demand (the latter in turn 
being partly due to Regulation W). Between 1950 
and 1952, passenger car production and factory sales 
fell from about 6.6 million to about 4.3 million. But 
between late 1952 and the Fall of 1953, the industry 
produced at so high a rate that another round of 
falling demand and falling output appears imnii. 
nent, and in fact evidently started in July. Other 
consumer durables, with the important exception of 
television, appear to be in the same condition: after 
a poor year from mid-1951 to mid-1952, production 
rose to an extremely high level, from which it has 
already begun to recede. 

Also in this group are a number of industries 
which enjoyed steadily expanding volume ever 
since the beginning of the Korean war, largely 
because of their close connection to the military 
effort or to the expanded defense base which was 
one goal of mobilization policy as original y planned 
by the Truman administration. Demand for the out- 
put of capital goods industries is expected to have 
peaked in the quarter just passed, and there are 
conspicuous signs that employment and production 
in these industries have already entered on a down- 
hill course. Downward adjustments in operating 
schedules have occurred in railroad equipment, in 
farm machinery, and even in machine tools, where 
overtime work has been reduced sharply in the past 
few months. Steel production itself has subsided to 
an operating rate in the neighborhood of 90% of 
capacity, and it would not be surprising to see a 
rate generally below 90% around the turn of the 
vear. 


Trend in Building 


And the giant building industry, whose value of 
product accounts for almost 10% of the value of al! 
national output, has evidently started on a major 
adjustment from the hyper-stimulated levels that 
have prevailed throughout the postwar period. Hous- 
ing starts, which account for more than one-third 
of total building activity, have been slipping off 
steadily (after taking account of seasonal factors) 
ever since early in the year. Part of the problem 
facing home-builders has been the difficulty of ob- 
taining mortgage commitments in the tightened 
money market that prevailed in the first half of 
19538, and there are a number of indications that 
the money market has begun to ease again—witness 
the relatively slow rise in business loans, the recent 
strength of bond prices and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s September sales of short-term securities at 
the lowest interest rate in two years. However, there] 
is reason to think that some more fundamental prob- 
lems of the housing industry have been disguised 
behind the money market problem. Increasing weak- 
ness in selling prices of older homes, and rapid rate 
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of increase in vacancies in urban dwelling units, 
have already heralded an important downturn in 
residential construction, which easier money may 
dampen but not arrest. 

And the problems of the agricultural sector, which 
was among the first to feel the effects of recession 
in the post-Korean economy, are still far from solved 
despite two years of persistent adjustment in farm 
prices. Farm income is already down about 10% 
from a year ago, and as much as 25% from its 
postwar peak in 1948, yet it is likely to decline sub- 
stantially further in 1954 as a result of large crops 
and heavy carryovers. 

The decline in farm income has already taken a 
heavy bite out of the market for farm machinery 
and farm construction materials such as galvanized 
steel and fencing. A further decline would imply 
repercussions in the farm market for consumer 
goods, particularly for consumer durables, where 
the farmer has been a very good postwar customer. 

Finally, there is a small but vital group of indus- 
tries which have experienced no adjustment during 
the period since Korea, and for which no adjustment 
appears on the horizon. Among these are the more 
spectacular growth industries such as the new 
metals, electronics and chemicals; the food process- 
ing industries, which can always count on more or 
less stable physical volume, and whose profit mar- 
gins have now been restored to very satisfactory 
levels as a result of rises in retail prices and declines 
in raw materials costs; public utilites, where increas- 
ing power demands from atomic energy installations 
and the rapid growth of residential demand for ap- 
pliances and airconditioning have more than kept 
pace with the rapid expansion of energy supplies; 
natural gas production and distribution, where sub- 
stantial cost advantages over other fuels, plus rela- 
tively strong total fuel demand, still indicate a 
bright future for many years to come. 

This diversity of trend among indi- 


Korea, when consumers and business went on a buy- 
ing spree that ended in a glutted market and dan- 
gerously swollen inventories. But since the beginning 
of their recoveries, inventories have again been ad- 
vancing, particularly in finished goods, and many of 
these industries—autos, appliances, textiles, among 
others—appear to be approaching, or already to have 
entered, a new period of adjustment. The point is 
that within consumer goods industries, the adjust- 
ments did not “rotate”; they began at about the 
same time, and ended at about the same time. And 
a subsequent boom has brought most of them close 
to another round of simultaneous adjustment. 

What created the appearance of “rotation” in 
individual industry adjustments since 1950 was that 
while activity in consumer goods industries was 
declining from mid-1951 to mid-1952, heavy indus- 
tries were still booming because of the rising tide 
of defense demand. But most of the evidence now 
points to the conclusion that these heavy industries 
are themselves entering on a stage of gradual de- 
cline. Production of industrial machinery, land 
armament, ships, and railway equipment, which had 
been driven up by the burst of defense orders and 
special “mobilization base” programs, evidently 
passed a turning point in the third quarter, and 
construction passed its turning point during the 
first half of the year. 

Until a general business downturn takes on a 
more definite shape, only a cautious conclusion about 
the final value of “rotating readjustment” can be 
drawn. On the upswing of business conditions, from 
June 1950 to June 1953, the offsetting movements 
of capital goods and consumer goods acted to re- 
strain the effects of inflation. They tempered the 
boom, spreading it out and preventing it from get- 
ting so far out of hand as to cause a serious collapse 
when it ended. But the end of the boom has never- 
theless found most indus- (Pease turn to page 102) 





vidual industries that has prevailed 
since Korea is certainly all to the good; 


more sensitive to the cumulative down- 
ward pressures that appear in the 
early stages of recession. But evidence 
on the timing of these local adjust- 
ments does not support the conclusion aie 
that this “rotating readjustment” has 
cured all the economy’s problems. Any 
discussion of them would be incom- 
plete and misleading if it did not note om 
that throughout the local adjustments 
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has run a timing pattern which has 
now reached a more cumulative stage. 
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By WARD GATES 


silence as is the fact that total dividend 
payments for the first eight months of this year 
were 4% higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1952, it is no reason for cheer for those investors 
who owned stock in the 261 companies listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange that reduced or passed their 
dividends in 1952 and the 109 companies that took 


... Dividend Prospects... 


Companies 


not by any means preclude similar developments in 
the future in groups which thus far have not indi- 
cated a noticeable trend one way or the other in 
their dividend payments. Such action will neces- 
sarily depend on coming conditions within the indi- 
vdual industries. However, expectations of a general 
readjustment in business conditions likely to affect 
the majority of industries would seem to foreshadow 
a reversal, though of (Please turn to page 100) 






similar action in the first half of 1953. 
It may come with surprise that such a 
large number of companies took unfavor- 
able dividend action in the past year and a 
half or so in a period that is generally con- 
sidered among the most prosperous in the 
history of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, there were almost as many divi- 
dend decreases in 1952 as increases, 261 of 
the former compared with 271 of the latter. 
Thus far this year, the record is much 
better with 283 increases against 109 de- 
creases, which is obviously a reflection of 
improved business conditions during the 
first half of the year. Nevertheless, the 
persistence of dividend cuts, which will 
probably reach well over 200 for the full 
year, cannot be ignored as it is a symptom 
of the growing difficulties of many com- 
panies in a wide assortment of industries 
in maintaining adequate dividend margins. 
Of the 27 groups listed in the table on 
this page, substantial increases in divdend 
payments during the first six months of 
1953 occurred in only five: aircraft, finan- 
cial, railroad, rubber and utilities. There 
were substantial declines in the following: 
amusement and textiles. A significant ten- 
dency toward declines, though on a mod- 
erate scale thus far, was noted in: auto- 
motive, beverages and farm machinery. 


Coming Dividend Trend 


The fact that important changes oc- 
curred only in the groups mentioned does 
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Cash Dividend Increases — Decreases 
(Stock Exchange Listings — First Half 1953) 
No. Percent 
Issues No. of Change 
in Dividend 1953 
Industry Group Group Payers Higher Same Reduced vs. 1952 
PRAMMNN RRS 2s escsev sess satetencates einer 26 19 9 9 1 +14.1 
PMD, ooo 5ooccossiscccsscsensep esses 24 21 a 10 7 — 86 
NEN = once cesicayexdiveserssvetsc 72 59 20 34 10 + 0.5 
Buiiding trade 0.0.0.0... = 30 28 4 22 3 + 2.7 
1 ERE ee rer ene 86 80 18 54 9 + 1.2 
Electrical equipment .................. 23 22 3 | cere + 1.9 
on) ee 7 ‘are 4 3 — 35 
2 TS |S AR ania are Cer SNR 33 31 iD 18 2 +33.9 
Food prod. & beverages... ...... 69 62 16 38 10 — 0.5 
Leather & leather prod............... 10 8 2 5 1 + 3.1 
Machinery & metals................... 107 96 36 52 13 + 59 
1 REESE Rey Cn 40 31 10 16 9 + 0.1 
Office equipment ........................ 10 9 4 4 1 + 9.4 
Paper & publishing ................... 37 33 9 20 4 + 1.8 
Petroleum & natural gas............ 49 47 17 BO 5a. + 3.5 
Railroad & railroad equip......... 81 63 18 aa 3 8.0 
PRE IIDD =o 5.5. 0502iaheaivenciiosesisoiccss 10 9 6 2 1 2.2 
MMII css exe ccccescasecnsssses 71 66 15 45 7 P 
Tee eae eee 9 9 3 BOO misc 
Shipbuilding and operating ....... 10 8 2 re 
cS |: Ree 37 32 10 17 6 
2 See ee aeae 44 35 10 20 6 
a ES ene eater 15 14 2 W 2 
Utilities < Ney ene een 105 98 39 58 3 
Miscellaneous business .............. 23 20 3 14 3 
U. S. Co.'s operating abroad ...... 25 16 5 7 5 
Foreign companies .................... 17 14 7 Cee pe 
937 283 572 109 
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POSITION OF 50 STOCKS 
































————19$2-____ ——Ist 6 Months 1953—— Price Range i 
Declared January 1, 1953 Approx. Rating 
Earned Dividend Earned Dividends to Recent Book Value (See 
Per Share Per Share Per Share Per Share October 1, 1953 Price Per Share* Footnote) 
Acme Steel .......... seiedasenabin set paseedesacaantantey $ 2.35 $ 1.80 $ 1.29 $ .80 2634-2018 21 $16.74 A 
(eer seas evsuleceadacseaesceeaehte 2.95 1.50 93° 75 2042-17 19 38.26 B 
American Bank Note rene rr .83 1.00 .29 .50 20%-16 16 27.41 B 
American Distilling .................0.0.0.00.. 2.81 2.00 1.153 1.00 3952-2858 31 75.88 B 
American Export Lines 3.20 1.50 1.60 75 1744-1254 14 40.63 A 
American Locomotive 2.84 1.40 1.38 .50 187-1234 13 26.51 A 
American Metal Products ere fot ope 2.75 1.12 1.61 75 182-1334 15 14.71 A 
American News ................... Bets eeeteanees 3.19 2.50 .08 75 37 -27 27 38.24 B 
American Steel Foundries aes 5.09 3.00 3.103 1.50 36 -255 27 46.39 A-— 
American Woolen . ae cecveee (d)7.39 (d)4.78 27 12-13% 16 65.70 Cc 
Ashland Oil & Refining ..................0.0..... 2.46 1.00 748 .50 18%2-11% 12 12.92 B 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Been 1.66 92 1.54 .50 231-1618 19 34.15 A 
Bridgeport Brass Aon 4.23 1.70 3.01 1.00 2572-1958 21 28.26 A 
Bristo! Myers.............. : 1.47 1.60 .67 .50 2658-1712 18 19.00 B 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ’ 1.32 1.00 (d)1.33 .50 22%2-15% 16 42.22 B 
Burlington Mills ' 1.09 1.00 553 .30 17 -11% 12 21.35 Cc 
Case, (J. 1.) Co. ......... Wiceyoees 2.83 2.50 474 75 25 -14%2 16 40.68 Cc 
Central Aguirre Sugar — 2.60 1.60 : .80 2072-193 20 27.58 B 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. See onrae 8.79 2.001 .66 751 383-20 21 81.75 c 
Chickasha Cotton Oil ooo... {d) .095 Br 1432-103 11 38.10 Cc 
oOTUT CS 30. 1 1 en ee 1.95 1.60 .306 .80 2434-14 15 47.58 B 
Commercial Solvents Wr cscs raat 52 1.00 39 50 224-16 17 14.19 c 
Crane Co. 2 avdenctnzeeatacsseus 3.96 2.25 1.45 1.00 34-25% 26 60.42 A 
Cuban American Sugar .......................... 3.70 1.75 50 17 -12'2 13 50.50 Cc 
Dome Mines ....... hae Sadeseevbsasaabesaape Pe 70 38 35 235-1558 16 9.03 B 
Re MNUMNNR oe ico css3ses ones seocictestucsrie vateeries 1.86 1.40 478 70 16%-12'% 13 9.30 B 
Ferro Corp. ........... sacaecanuasbeeteata 2.30 1.60 1.30 801 2972-195 19% 25.96 A 
Flintkote md Eames 3.61 2.50 1.837 1.00 32 -25% 25% 37.30 a 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood ane 1.64 1.50 .67 ae 18%-1034 11 17.27 B 
Gleaner Harvester : 2.84 2.00 723 5011 21%%-10% 1 18.12 B 
Goodall-Sanford See oe 735 1.50 7511 19 -11 12 43.75 c 
SUING FRUMEMENEO ooo ooo cccsccecdscsecceseaes 1.45 2.00 (d) .28 .50 22 -12% 12% 20.08 8 
SS ae ee ee ee ee 1.70 1.30 34 45 21%4- 9% 10 16.95 B 
Hudson Motor eae eaestedtices 4.16 751 94 .50 17 - 9% 10'2 38.05 Cc 
istend! Creek Coal.................:...0cccsscossseese 2.90 2.50 48 1.00 3012-1642 17% 25.64 c 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel... docs a cecepeseiateccess 3.63 1.50 1.508 Pr 2012-135 15 30.28 B 
Loew's Dae peta teaaancs ral cikedesanccaventalauaceas 91 97 569 .40 14%-1058 11 26.61 Cc 
M. & M. Wood Working cohedaeankes 77 85 .338 28 12 - 8% 82 15.21 B 
Macy (R. H.) & Co. Sdiatniaaearerae 97 2.00 1.5210 .80 26 -21% 21% 37.21 A 
NNR one asec ec cos ak cana csi ni tonvorceeboentvess 2.49 1.00 1.258 .50 2572-165 17 24.58 A 
Mi polis-Moli Me cede ca care vassateecuanase 4.31 1.60 2.204 .40 1938-1148 12%2 41.66 A 
URSONIOUN MMIII goes. csccscscccndecscaeese 1.13 1.75 56 .50 23-16% 17% 23.37 c 
Pe NEE No ooo sgh cae Vane vgacenanaviseennenns 2.71 1.20 794 .60 143%4- 9 9% 30.98 c 
WE ERICMN PE RSRURLE UE acc osos0ie<cscsrerieeacesasstna 905 45 15%-11'2 13 21.14 ¢ 
MRR MIE oobi sibs ssderanivsetasecccseseveencessien 2.11 1.50 1.28 35 30 -23'2 2334 67.95 Cc 
Wes NRRRE OE le cco sccsscenccsenccssctecccnecnts 3.32 1.90 .88 .80 44%4-3012 32 16.58 B 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. ...............00... 2.12 1.251 1.76 50 2934-19 20 31.46 A 
URINE SINE <= 55 5csciovcsacensiscoccavasstsencccics, AD 4.00 3.73 2.00 4312-32 33 54.70 A 
United Fruit .............. ne 4.32 4.00 2.95 1.50 5812-44 49 36.83 B 
West Indies Sugar 5.44 3.00 538 ae 2934-18 19 71.70 B 
*—Latest balance sheet. RATINGS: “A’—Dividend can be maintained: hold. 
(d)—Deficit. “B’—Dividend margin narrowing: market position uncertain. 
“C"—Stock seems well deflated based on minimum earnings prospects and assets position: hold. 
1_Plus stock. 7—28 weeks ended July 18, 1953. 
2—26 weeks ended 7/31/53. 8_Fiscal year ends August. 
3—Fiscal year ends September. 9—28 weeks ended June 4, 1953. 
4—Fiscal year ends October. 10_Fiscal year ends July. 
5—Fiseal year ends June 30, 1953. 11_No dividend action since. 
6—May quarter, fiscal year ends February. 
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j APPROACHING PROBLEMS FOR CONGRESS | 


By “VERITAS” 


RETURN of congress will give its members an oppor- 
tunity to learn exactly how many official investiga- 
tions (“probes” the senators and representatives like 
to call them; it sounds more important) are in prog- 
ress. A generation ago, congress would start a probe 
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WASHINGTON SEES: 


The resounding vote by which delegates repre- 
senting 8 million British trade unionists advised 
that there be no further nationalization of industry 
in their country opened the eyes of many of their 
American counterparts who had blinded them- 
selves to the statistics and chose to believe that 
reports of failure of Labour’s plan for a “brave 
new world” was only Churchill propaganda. 

Ousting the Conservative party in 1945, Britain 
saw in the course of five years the nationalization 
of gas, electric, cable and wireless, coal, steel, 
trucking and railway industries and the Bank of 
England. Back in power, Churchill is negotiating 
return of steel and trucking to private enterprise. 

The British workingman found scarcely any 
benefit had seeped down to him following na- 
tionalization; there was precious litile sign that 
the wealth would be redistributed, as promised; 
nationalization closed some shops, brought on 
many relocations, much dislocation, caused many 
to lose their employment or become migratory; 
unions represented at the British Trades Union 
Conference which took the “no more nationaliza- 
tion” vote reported they found negotiations for 
wage increases and other benefits are just as 
frustrating when the government is across the table 
as it was when industry was the other party. 

The action was a distinct boost to the Churchill 
government. Five out of every six Labour members 
of the Parliament can usually be counted on to 
implement the decisions of the Trades Union Con- 
ference with their votes. Sir Winston has been pro- 
ceeding with extreme caution, avoiding show- 
downs. Now he has proof of strong support for 
de-nationalization. 








ae 


only if something like a Teapot Dome scandal reared 
its head; now one gets under way at the drop of a 
senate or house resolution. Hardly a member of 
either house has failed to gain membership on some 
committee ferreting out alleged misdeeds, taking 
stock of performances of the preceding administra- 
tions, chasing subversives, or planning more efficient 
operations in departments. The returning members 
will be surprised by the number of active probes: 
more than 100. 


EXCEPT for the problems which arise with a change 
of administration and the attendant jockeying for 
positions of importance on committees, congressmen 
will find themselves facing just about the same issues 
they had before them one year ago, when the gavel 
puts them back to work in January. Except for a 
cutback in defense production and a scaling down of 
its costs, the military problem will remain first con- 
sideration until peace replaces truce in Korea, and 
reliable proof is obtained as to whether Russia is a 
tareat or a bluff. Determination to cut taxes and 
balance the budget is as vehement today in con- 
gressional circles as it was one year ago although 
neither objective is clearly in sight. The economy 
program will be re-appraised, results assayed. 


UNFORTUNATE result of the Eisenhower-Durkin 
break is the fact that neither party admits the pos- 
sibility that the other could have been the victim of 
an honest mistake; Durkin now says the President, 
personally, gave his word that the Taft-Hartley Law 
amendments the then Labor Secretary submitted 
would be forwarded to congress. Ike makes cate- 
gorical denial. Sides will be formed on the basis of 
“who is telling the truth, who is not telling the 
truth.” Newspapermen went away from Durkin’s 
press conference understanding he had not brought 
the issue direct to the President, had dealt with 
aides. If it remained that way neither principal could 
have the ugly term applied to him. Now it is open 
season for public name calling. 


REPEAT performance of the long-waged warfare over 
public vs. private power service begins early in the 
new session of congress. Watch for fireworks. 
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The White House appears willing to be talked 
out of calling a special session of congress and that end 
probably will be accomplished. Important leaders don't 
favor one, and the time element counts against it, this 
being October. and a new session is only 10 weeks away. 
There has been no no surface indication that the Treasury, 
backed by the President, has changed its view that the 
debt limit must be raised. When congress declined to act 
on Ike's 11th hour proposal to that effect there was tacit 
agreement that the government would wait to learn what 
the immediate effects of the economy program might be, 
what the September 15 guarterly tax collection might 
produce. Together, it was reasoned, the need for boosting 
the debt limit might be obviated. 









































The quarterly tax payments now are in. The 
volume of returns and checks indicate that most have paid 
on time. How much they have paid is another, and a more 
important consideration. It may be a few more weeks before 
it can be determined whether receipts have met expectations, exceeded the guesss, or 
fell short. That in itself will push the possible date of a special session closer to the 
regular meeting day. The impact of the economy program is not felt in immediate outgo of 
money from the Treasury. Personnel reductions have been numerous and have affected all 
departments. Yet, and largely because of the federal government's generous treatment 
of its employees, payroll disbursements are higher than ever. That's the product of 
two causes: (1) Automatic promotions bringing increased pay, provided for by law; (2) the 
necessity of giving "Separated" employees lump sum payments to compensate for accumu- 
lated leave and vacations. 






































Refusal to act on raising the limit marked the only instance in which the 
President ill concealed his irritation with congress. He did not blast at the legislators 
in the Roosevelt and Truman fashion. But there seemed inherent in his suggestion that 
he might have to call the congressmen back sometime during their vacation period, a 
threat of impending punishment. Now it's disclosed at the White House that there will be 
no session until republican leaders have been called to confer with Ike who will hear 
them out before acting. He'll be advised against summoning the lawmakers, will follow 
that advice. There must always be the "unless" clause: unless a new Shooting war of 
perilous proportions begins, or circumstances combine to skyrocket agricultural support 
payments overnight. 


















































President Eisenhower who was lukewarm to the suggestion of some of his more 
astute advisers that he visit several of the foreign capitals is reported to show signs 
of undergoing a change of mind. He may go. The Paris conference of NATO would provide a 
good setting. Return of the liberator -= well known to Europeans for his military 
achievements but a stranger in his political role -- would be designed to emphasize the 
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himself, marking a the route toward its solution. “The President has ane the u usual 
number of business, vacation, and political trips since he's been in office but they 
have been confined to the United States. The advice to which he is turning a receptive 
ear is predicated upon the fact that American thinking and spending being on an inter- 
national scale, personal contact should rise to that level. 























The whether or not of a national sales tax continues to be one of the hottest 
subjects in congressional talks and is building to a climax as the recess nears its end. 
The composite response at this moment seems still to be "no!" The White House and 
Treasury are taking cognizance of the steam that is being generated and is attempting to 
make the Administration picture clear. Yes, there is a general sales tax in process of 
draft (food exempted; liquor and tobacco left out for separate handling) ; but there are 
many other tax bills being drawn too. Some of them never will reach the Hill. 

More revenue must come into the Treasury for a certainty; only the methods of 
raising it are in doubt. The general excise may be introduced as an original method or 
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it may be held back, to be dropped in if other taxing notions fail to win support. Today 
a general sales tax would be beaten. Best guess is that congress will turn it down at the 
first vote opportunity. The quandary of the Treasury is one of extreme perplexity. 
Excess profits tax is in the last calendar quarter of its existence; general sales tax 
would bring in the needed money but doesn't have present or prospective support. 





























Look for Dave Beck, chief of the teamsters' union, to strike out for national 
collective bargaining agreements on behalf of his mammoth organization. Beck reasons that 
other AFL affiliates operate on that basis, and so also does the CIO. Cited are conditions 
in labor-management relations in steel, rubber, and electrical manufacturing. Pro- 
cessors and distributors of everyday necessaries are no longer one-town independents, 
but have grown to great chains. Beck envisions membership forms being filled out by 
thuosands of drivers and helpers in food, dairy, laundry, fuel oil, and many other lines. 
































In the absence of national amalgamation ("to think nationally and act nation- 
ally"), the teamsters and helpers can make life a dismal existence only for inhabitants 
of a single area, or several single areas at a time. But it has been truly said, if the 
teamsters stop, everything stops. Merchandise remaining on the loading platform does 
industry, business, and the householder no good unless the platform has a railroad siding 
or an adjacent airport. And in those situations transport is aided little since the 
goods simply tie up at another point. The outlook in the event is a national tie-up is not 
a pleasant one to contemplate. 









































National organization is only a form of self-preservation, Beck is quoted as 
Saying. He resents, as a roadblock, the National Railway Labor Act which sets out the 
jurisdiction of any union in that field, and the fact that pilots in the air express 
service do not come under his wing is the occasion for undisguised regret. While it may 
Seem somewhat detached from the work of a teamster, the jobs of garage workers, parking 
lot attendants, and service station personnel already are affording a source of new 
memberships. 























New elements of the Hoover Report on Government Organization will be bobbing 
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lished. Five years have passed since the comnittee . headed by the former republican 
president submitted the proposals to a democratic successor and a democrat-controlled 
congress. In that space of time 273 specific recommendations -- 72 per cent of the whole 
-- have been put into effect. That includes 39 broad-scale programs of sufficient import- 
ance to be termed "Presidential Reorganization Plans," 29 by Truman, 10 by Eisenhower). 
Some democrats were accused of shying away from the Hoover label on the report. Forecast, 
already partly borne out, is that the republican Administration and congress will be 
more friendly. It was estimated that adoption of the entire plan would save $5 billion in 
the costs of government operation. And that was a 1949 $5 billion! 



































Government agents have "found" more land than Christopher Columbus dreamed 
existed in the entire United States. It would mean much to the meat raising and packing 
industries. About 6 million acres of range land have been mapped in Arkansas and possibly 
25 million more are in the Ozark Mountain country of Oklahoma, Missouri and Eastern 
Texas. Southwest cattlemen and soil scientists looking for new pastures, discovered that 
these lands, now covered with thickets and low grade trees, and regarded as useless 
forestry, give guick growth to native blue-stem grass. 
































Landlord Uncle Sam, already owner of one-fourth of the area of the United 
States, is thinking of ways to get rid of the domain, put it in the hands of entrepreneurs 
interested in oil and gas leasing, operation of irrigated farms. Start will be made this 
month, on a trial basis and therefore only to a limited degree. Veterans will have 
priority in the farmlands. 























Costs of major highway construction are being taken over in large measure 
by the users, who pay toll charges. The taxpayer in such situations pays only to the 
extent that he makes use of the improvements. As of today 1,000 miles of main highway are 
under construction, total cost is $1.5 billion. Reason is the increase in number of regis- 
tered automobiles, traffic congestion, and quick revenue. The New Jersey turnpike took 
in $17.8 million in 1952, 90 per cent above the $9.4 estimate. 
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Nehru’s Ambition 
For Political Leadership 


Ignores India’s Needs 


By V. L. HOROTH 


(2. relations with India are again passing 
through a crisis. This is regrettable, for India occu- 
pies a key position in Asia. To paraphrase Lenin, as 
long as Caleutta believes in democracy, the road to 
Paris for world communism is effectively barred. The 
core of the disagreement between Washington and 
New Delhi lies in India’s unsolicited criticism of our 
handling of the Korean peace talks. In the last few 
years, especially since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, New Delhi has been inclined to regard us if 
not as “reactionaries” favoring the continuation of 
colonial regimes in Asia, then as the nation doing 
just everything wrong in trying to win the coopera- 
tion of the Asians. Recently, Mr. Krishna Menon, 
Indian representative at the United Nations, went 
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as far as to credit Communist China with good faith 
and good will, while calling the United States and 
its Latin American allies “a junta seeking to super- 
sede the United Nations.” 

On the other hand, in the United States many 
sincere people—deeply conscious of)the com ist 
danger and having made sacrifices to avert it>are 
seriously perturbed about the catlse of the Free 
World being wantonly weakened by what they fear 
is India’s misplaced neutralism in the conflict be- 
tween East and West. They fear that Pundit (Doc- 
tor) Jawahralal Nehru, Indian Prime Minister, is 
using the Korean peace negotiations not only to 
gain popularity in India, but also to promote him- 
self to the leadership of all the free Asian peoples. 

India contributed practically nothing 
to the stopping of communist aggression 
in Korea, except the role of mediator. 
Yet in his recent speeches before the 
Indian Congress, Pundit Nehru ad- 
vanced at least two reasons for India’s 
attendance at the peace talks—which, as 
it appears, may not be held after all, 
primarily because the communist bloc 
refuses to negotiate without India’s 
being present: (1) India as a “neutral,” 
friendly with both sides, would “encour- 
age’ a conciliatory attitude around the 
table, and (2) “the emergent nations of 
the East” will not tolerate much longer 
a secondary role in international con- 
sultations particularly those directly af- 
fecting Asia. 

“It’s going to be less and less feasible 
in the future for any world organization 
to leave Asia out of account or to consider Asia as 
a playground for their politics or their conflicts,” 
Mr. Nehru declared. According to some observers 
this may be the opening gun in a campaign for ob- 
taining a permanent seat for India on the Security 
Council—a privilege which has hitherto been given 
to only four great powers of Europe and America. 


The Gap Between India and America 


On the surface a lot could be said for the argument 
that a country of some 360 million peop'e, with a 
population increasing at the rate of 4 million a year, 
should be allowed to throw its weight into the inter- 
national scale, particularly when it comes to Asian 
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problems. But, in advancing his arguments, Mr. 
Nehru forgets that India is not a homogenous coun- 
try, such as France or Great Britain, but merely a 
geographical concept. India is in reality a subconti- 
nent with a multitude of differing races, languages, 
religions, and cultures. 

The various forces, nationalist, racial and reli- 
gious, kept under the lid by the British Raj are 
beginning to assert themselves as illustrated recently 
by the case of the new Andhra State. After much 
discussion in the Indian Congress it was decided to 
split the old state of Madras into the Telugu-speak- 
ing area which became the State of Andhra, and into 
the Tamil-speaking area which is now the new 
Madras State. But hardly had the Telugus been 
established in their own State when they began to 
claim the Telugu-speaking part of the State of Hy- 
darabad. While the establishment of “vernacular 
states” may have the same cultural affect in India 
that the change from Church Latin had on different 
European languages. It may also, as some Indians 
fear, undermine the present political unity of India. 

Although India has made undisputed progress 
toward the western form of democracy, as shown 
by her first elections last year, the great majority 
of the Indian people, being illiterate peasants con- 
cerned chiefly with grubbing enough food from the 
soil, are ignorant of the meaning of the great inter- 
national issues between East and West. There is no 
way of knowing whether India could exercise under 
these conditions a stabilizing influence in interna- 
tional affairs from a permanent seat in the U.N. 

Second, Mr. Nehru’s ambition for India to play 
the big power could also be exploded on economic 
grounds, Despite large potential resources of coal, 
iron ore, Manganese, mica, and other minerals, 
India’s industries are too small and too inefficient 
to support a modern army. Her output of steel 
barely exceeds one million tons a year. Her purchas- 
ing power as measured by the national income is 
less that $20 billion as compared with some $310 
billion for this country. The per capita income is 
only about $55 a year, which explains the tremen- 
dous gap between Indian and American standards 
of living as well as the misunderstandings by the 
Indians of much of what the United States stands for. 


Revolutionary Ties with Communist China 


In this country we have recognized as a nation 
clearly what communism—Chinese or Russian—stands 
for and the dangers it conceals for our political, 
social and economic institutions. Many Indian intel- 
tectuals, Mr. Nehru in particular, are still not quite 


convinced. While they insist that India’s interests 
and political ties lie with the West, they find a great 
deal in common, not so much with the Russians, but 
with the Chinese communists, who like themselves 
are engaged in a revolutionary remaking of Asia. 

Right or wrong, Mr. Nehru considers Communist 
China primarily as another Asian nation whose na- 
tionalism and self-interest, he believes, will lead some 
day to a clash with Russia. For this reason the 
Indian Premier has been preaching that much more 
can be gained from friendly relations with Peiping 
than from cordoning it from all contacts with the 
West. According to Nehru, India’s interest lies in 
driving a wedge between China and Russia and 
hence has been pleading with the United States for 
recognition of Communist China, hoping that it will 
be easier for Peiping to maintain a course inde- 
pendent of Moscow. 

Writing from New Delhi, the Times correspondent 
Robert Trumbull analyzed India’s policies in respect 
to China as follows: 

It should be emphasized that Nehru’s conception 
of an independent Asia includes an independent 
China. He fully understands that China is not inde- 
pendent now, but he believes, nevertheless, that 
China possesses more bargaining power against Rus- 
sia than Russia has against China. Over a period of 
time, he is sure, China is bound to use this power, 
to the discomfiture of Moscow. India would like to 
facilitate its use. 

Many Indians believe that if China could be per- 
suaded to adopt an independent policy like India’s, 
the entire Russian position in the East would collapse. 

Meanwhile, India’s own revolution has not stopped 
with the winning of political freedom. Knowing that 
by standing still they would be an easy target for 
communism, the Indians have been working hard at 
liquidating the old feudal landlordism. They have 
been pushing land reform and organizing rural 
banking to cut out the ground from under money 
lenders and other exploiters of the peasantry. In 
many states the rent-collecting right had to be turned 
in by landlords to the state after fair compensation. 
In doing all this, India has been more successful in 
some areas than in others. In Southern India, where 
the pressure of the population on the available re- 
sources is the greatest, and where the famine of two 
years ago brought untold suffering, the communists 
have been able to make some progress. They and 
their allies now have a majority in at least two 
states: the newly formed Telugu Andhra State and 
in Travancore-Cochin, where about one-third of the 
population are Christians. In both States the com- 
munist vote has beena (Please turn to page 104) 





























| 
India: Principal Economic Indicators | 
a eee . Fae | 
Reserves and Money U. S. 
Foreign Money Cost of — Industrial Agri. Foreign Trade Exports —_ Imports | 
Assets Supply Living Output Output Exports Imports Balance to India From India | 
——{Billions of rupees)—— 1948100 1948100 1948100 ———(Million rupees) (Million dollars) | 
1945 17,120 20,520 78 99 101 2,668 2,973 — 305 478 173 
1949 : 8,660 18,730 101 98 95 5,060 6,398 —1,338 255 239 
1950 : ; See 8,740 19,360 103 97 100 6,014 6,089 — 75 212 259 | 
1951. ... : reAee .... Smt0 18,760 109 108 94 7,330 9,432 —2,102 464 296 | 
1952 ‘ , : 7,460 17,780 111 118 94 5,779 6,603 — 824 382 273 
1953 7,390(a) 17,850(a) 123(b) 123(c) 5,150(d) 6,100{d) — 950(a) 92(e)  125(e) 
(a)—August 1953 (c)—June 1953 (e)—First six months of 1953. 
(b)—July 1953 (d)—Based on seven month figures | 
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i * value of 


adequate investment 
reserves in an un- 
certain market 
period has been 
amply demonstrated 
over the past sev- 
eral months. As our 
readers know, we 
have advocated this 
course, especially 
since the early part 
of this year as being 
a practical method 
of providing the 
| means of taking ad- 
vantage of future 
market opportuni- 
ties. 

We now show how cash reserves can be employed 
to good purpose in the waiting period. It will be 
seen that this can be done without sacrificing 
liquidity, which is highly essential for the purpose 
outlined, at the same time securing a safe income. 

Many investors keep their reserves in cash for 
too long a period without realizing that they are 
thereby unnecessarily forfeiting an opportunity to 
secure some degree of income. Actually, several ave- 
nues are open to the investor without real risk. 

First, however, he should recognize that the em- 
ployment of cash earmarked for future investment 
is a temporary expedient. Therefore, he must make 
certain that these temporary investments are of a 
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Employing 





By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


yield. This would give 


type that can readily be liquidated 
at prices as close as possible to 
those paid. This can only be found 
among the best-grade short-term 
issues, as all the others are of a 
fluctuating type with the normal 
degree of risk inherent in such 
issues, according to their classifi- 
cation. For that reason, the in- 
vestor should avoid long-term 
issues and preferred stocks as a 
means of temporary investment. 
On the other hand short-term 
issues that are within two or 
three years of maturity, at the 
most, are protected for all prac- 
tical purposes as to price and as a 
rule have only the most minute 
fluctuations as they approach ma- 
turity. If the investor sticks to 
short-terms he will have provided 
himself with a guarantee that the 
cash set up for reserves will be 
available when needed. This is a 
most important consideration. 








Income Tax Factor 


A second important considera- 
tion for the investor is to deter- 
mine his income tax status. If he 
is in the higher brackets, he may 
find it very advantageous to con- 
fine himself to short-term tax- 
exempt issues. Investors in the 
lower-income brackets, however, 
may find that there is not enough 
income savings involved in tax- 
exempts to make it worth while. 

Since the yield on short-term taxable issues is 
normally somewhat larger than on short-term tax- 
exempts, it would seem that the former would make 
the preferable investment. This is not true, however, 
for those in the higher income brackets. 

Let us take a plain example. Suppose the investor 
is in the 50% bracket. If he invests, say, $10,000 in 
a tax-exempt bond at a price to yield 214%, or at 
the rate of $250 cash income per annum, he may 
save as much as half this amount as compared with 
investment in a taxable issue which offers the same 
(Please turn to page 102) 



























































A Temporary Haven for Cash Reserves 
Gonings Banks: Yield — 2.5%) 
“Maturity Approx. Yield 
1. TAXABLE SHORT-TERM ISSUES 
U. S. Treas. Ctfs. of indebtedness 258%... June 1954 2.55% 
Canadian Nat'l. Rwy. gtd. 412%............ July 1957 2.83% 
Wabash Rwy. Equipment 31% ...... Oct. 1955 2.90% 
Maturity Approx. Yield 
2. TAX-EXEMPT SHORT-TERM ISSUES 
City of Providence 444% Dec. 1954 2.30% 
Re CI os csseconisiisicectaresees Nov. 1955 2.25% 
Nw. ¥. City 496*........... ; Nov. 1956 2.50% 
Rk Te Nov. 1957 2.30% 
N. Y. City Heveing Authority 412% ....... Dec. 1954 2.30% 
*—Issued in registered f=em only. - 
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By GEORGE L. MERTON 


bi o say that the fate of mankind hangs by an 
electronic thread is scarcely an exaggeration. Scien- 
tists of all nations are busily engaged in research 
to find superhuman means of guarding against death 
dealing weapons utilizing the latest discoveries in 
the field of electronics. Fantastic equipment has been 
devised to speed industrial progress by reliance on 
electronic mechanisms, but probably in military items 
even greater progress has been achieved. Only the 
scantiest of information of this nature has been re- 
vealed to the public. 

In a world of intense suspicion and distrust, it is 
logical—and unfortunate—that the fruits of scientific 
research in electronics should be directed toward 
military projects. Some of these developments al- 
ready have become generally known. The world has 
been told, for example, of the wonders of the me- 
chanical brain which directs projectiles fired from 
aircraft at moving objects. Factors such as distance, 
gravity, wind velocity and speed of the enemy’s 
plane are automatically calculated. History also has 
recorded the results of another discovery—the proxi- 
mity fuse, which depends upon radionic impulses. Ar- 
tillery shells exploded by proximity fuses put to rout 
the foe and turned the tide of fighting at the Battle 
of the Bulge, near the end of World War II. 


A Spur to Electronics Projects 
These brief examples hint at the importance of 


electronics in modern weapous of warfare and sug- 
ges‘ why corporations 1n this industry hold hundreds 
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A Study of Vital Trends in 
TV-Electronics Industry 





of millions of dollars in contracts 
for military supplies. The neces- 
sity for strengthening national 
defenses in an age of hydrogen 
bombs promises to spur activity 
in electronic projects, for a ra- 
dar screen surrounding the na- 
tion is regarded as essential to 
careful protection. Gadgets now 
have been perfected that may be 
utilized to replace volunteer 
watchers. The National Security 
Council has stepped up consider- 
ation of defenses and it would be reasonable to sup- 
pose that preparations may involve even greater 
reliance on manufacturers of electronic equipment. 

In studying the prospects for representatives of a 
rapidly growing industry, it would be misleading to 
assume that military aspects hold primary import- 
ance. Production of civilian goods, especially radios 
and television sets and supplies, accounts for a major 
portion of output in this dynamic industry. More- 
over, expansion of TV is rapid enough to assure 
continuance of a high rate of activity. More prosaic 
electrical products, such as household appliances, 
belong to the electronic category, and consumption 
in this field still is expanding. Reflecting the strong 
uptrend in residential construction, demand for elec- 
trical appliances of many kinds has enjoyed a steady 
rise. 

Progress of the major producers in the field ap- 
pears to be destined to follow closely the trend of 
demand for television, which has grown rapidly in 
recent years to become almost as important in the 
entertainment field as radio. Observations on recent 
developments in radio-TV will be supplemented by 
remarks on achievements in electronics utilized else- 
where as well as by statistical compilations present- 
ing the latest available information on representative 
companies in the industry. 

_ Introduction of color on a commercial basis prom- 
ises to give impetus to growth in television in the 
coming year or two. Full fledged tests under authori- 
zation of the Federal Communications Commission 
have begun. The system being used has been de- 
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veloped on a cooperative basis by the principal manu- 
facturers under the sponsorship of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. The system being tested is all- 
electronic and compatible with existing black-and- 
white reception methods. Speedy approval of the 
system is anticipated, inasmuch as no rival plan is 
under consideration, and it is believed that produc- 
tion of new color sets using the system can begin 
early in 1954, 

Construction of many new telecasting stations 
authorized by Washington authorities also is expected 
to broaden the market for sets and to popularize 
the new form of entertainment. Construction permits 
have been granted for some 400 new stations since 
the “freeze” was lifted more than a year ago. New 
stations are beginning service almost daily. About 


300 are expected to be in operation by early January, 
almost three times the number on the air prior to 
ending restrictions on construction. 

This rapid expansion in telecasting facilities, in 
conjunction with exuberance among manufacturers 
over potential consumer demand for sets in areas 
previously untouched by TV, has given rise to some 
uneasiness among industry authorities over possible 
adverse effects of excessive enthusiasm. Pessimists 
have expressed fear that the ill-fated boom of radio 
a quarter of a century ago may be repeated. Those 
holding opposite views point out that television is in 
hands of responsible manufacturers who are much 
more adequately financed than the radio industry’s 
pioneers. 

The industry has the advantage of greater diversi- 











Statistical Data on Electronics and Television Companies 
COMPANIES SPECIALIZING IN ELECTRONICS 

















1952 First Half 1953 

Net Net Net Net ~ 2%, Indicated 
Sales Profit Net Per Sales Profit ° Net Per Current Recent Div. 
(Millions) Margin Share (Millions) Margin Share Div. Price Yield 


$190.7 3.6% $2.42 


COMMENTS 





Admiral Corp. 4.5% $443 $131.2 $1.00 26 3.8% Pioneer in production of popular priced 
TV sets. Sales and earnings on uptrend 





this year. Broad diversificat.on. 20% stock 
dividend declared. 





Cornell-Dubilier Elec. 35.41 43 3.151 34.04 3.7 


Leader in manufacture of capacitors, im- 
portant electronic component and other 
accessories. Growth identified w.th radio 
and TV to large extent. 


2.354 1.209 19 6.3 





Du Mont (A.B.) Lbs.“A” 76.0 1.9 55 41.35 2.2 


365 25 11 23 Large military mga in electrical equip- 
ment supplements volume in TV sets and 
station apparatus. Further rise in sales and 


earnings indicated. 





Hazeltine Corp. 9.2 24.6 3.10 23.5 


Engineering and research stressed in wide 
variety of radio and TV developments. 
Military orders substantial. Outlook favor- 
able for long term gains. 


1.00 21 47 





Magnavox Co. . 36.82 3.6 1.802 57.95 3.8 


Production of TV sets and phonograph 
combinations aimed primarily at luxury 
market with quality producis. Mil.tary 
orders have reached large proportions. 
Record sales. 


2.935 1.50 16 9.3 





Motorola ..... 168.7 4.1 3.62 109.5 


Contraction in TV set volume largely off- 
set by increase in radio and military ship- 
ments. Earnings expected to compare 
favorably with last two years. 


1.50 33 45 





Olympic Radio & TV 12.7 6 .20 


4% intensificatoin of competition in low priced 
TV market tends to impair margins and 
reduce earnings. Larger competitors now 
taking military contracts. 





Philco Corp. .. 366.9 3.1 3.15 238.5 5.1 


One of leading factors in radio and TV as 
well as in many types of electric appli- 
ances, including air-conditioning equip- 
ment. Has had good year. 


3.41 1.60 28 5.7 





Radio Corp. of Amer... 445.6 4.6 2.10 410.6 4.4 


Activities embrace all phases of electronics 
output, including products for competitors, 
as well as radio and TV broadcasting. 
Strong in research. 


1.18 1.00 23 4.3 





Raytheon Mfg. 111.23 «1.8 843) 179.17) 2.1 


One of industry's leading makers of wide 
variety of electronic components, including 
radar, transistors, vacuum tubes, etc. Earn- 
ings record erratic. 


1.687 8% 





Sylvania Electric Prod. 235.0 2.9 3.05 149.0 3.4 








6.7 Has strong position in cathode ray tubes, 
vacuum tubes, incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting as well as in radio and TV sets. 
Good competitive position. 


1.87 2.00 29% 





Tung-Sol Electric ... .... 35.4 5.6 3.75 20.7 5.0 


Variety of electron tubes designed for 
radio and TV as well as for other activi- 
ties. Small electric lamps for autos. Several 
other allied products. 


1.77 1.25 16% 7.5 











Zenith Radio ................ 137.6 4.2 11.87 82.2 3.3 


One of major factors in TV industry and 
leader in production of hearing aids. Has 
stressed research in pay-as-you-hear TV. 
Large military business. 


5.64 3.00 69 4.3 





1_Year ended Sept. 30, 1952. 
2—Year ended June 30, 1952. 
3—Year ended May 31, 1952. 
4—9 months ended June 30, 1953. 
5—24 weeks ended June 14, 1953. 
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6—Year ended June 30, 1953. 

7—Year ended May 31, 1953. , 
8—Directors August 28 deferred action on dividend. 

9—Plus stock. 
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fication in products and of broader experience in 
judging market trends than in the early 1920’s. Indi- 
cations point to the probability of a high level 
of military orders for a multitude of electronic 
products utilized in national defense. For the average 
manufacturer, this business may constitute as much 
as 25 per cent of shipments. Manufacturing opera- 
tions are so carefully watched that inventories sel- 
dom become unmanageable. Production in the first 
half of this year approximated 3.8 million sets, ac- 
cording to industry estimates, while retail sales 
amounted to only an estimated 2.7 million, indicating 
a buildup of inventories in the hands of distributors 
and dealers. Some observers point out, however, that 
stocks of sets in retail channels had been seriously 
reduced and that normal requirements called for 
some enlargement of merchandise on store shelves. 


Inventory Position in TV 


With many new stations destined to come on the 
air in the next few months, manufacturers are en- 
deavoring to see that retailers have sufficient stocks 
on hand to make prompt deliveries. Production has 
been running at the rate of about 700,000 sets 
monthly. Second half sales are expected to top 3 
million sets, pointing to 1953 sales of 7 million or 
more. A substantial proportion of sales represents 
replacement of obsolete sets. With new stations being 
constructed at the rate of 300 to 400 a year, demand 
for TV receivers is expected to approximate 6 to 7 
million a year. A saturation point is nowhere near, 
authorities agree, for with radios in 96 per cent of 
wired homes, sales of these products continue to hold 
stable at 10 to 12 million annually. 


The effect of inauguration of additional stations in 
areas already having TV is less dramatic than a little 
more than a year ago when opening of new markets 
swamped manufacturers with orders. for carload 
shipments. Set makers have experienced a good year 
in 1953, although a high rate of production in the 
first half resulted in accumulation of some inven- 
tories and the early autumn demand has failed to 
measure up to earlier expectations. Some potential 
buyers who might be looking for a new model or for 
a second set may be deferring purchases until color 
sets become available. 








A resurgence in demand for radios contributed to —< 
favorable operations of representative companies in 
this field in the first half of the year. Shipments of Fim 


auto radios and of clock models increased almost 
sensationally. Many manufacturers were unable to 
fill orders until the summer season brought a lull in 
retail channels. It is believed that clock radios again 
will enjoy broad consumer interest in coming months. 
Retail sales generally reach peak in the fourth quar- 
ter because of holiday buying. 


Earnings Trend 


Reflecting in part a sharp increase in sales in the 
first three months this year, most radio and television 
manufacturers recorded notable improvement in 
earnings in the first half of the year and full 1953 
results are expected to compare favorably with the 
1952 showing even though gains in the second half 
may be negligible. This showing is encouraging in 
the face of general expectations of a cutback in mili- 
tary expenditures. Appropriations for electronic com- 
ponents, especially in (Please turn to page 100) 
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Major Companies With Diversification in Electronics 
1952 First Half 1953 -——— 
Net Net Net Net Indicated 
Sales Profit Net Per Sales Profit Net Per Current Recent Div. 
(Millions) — Margin Share (Millions) Margin Share Div. Price Yield COMMENTS 
i Amer. Tel. & Tel..... $4,039.6 10.0% $11.45 $2,160.22 10.7%  $5.842 $9.00 153 5.9% Development and construction of coaxial 
cables and microwave relay systems have 
made transcontinental TV service and 
radio programs possible. 

Bendix Aviation... 508.71 3.0 7.221 478.03 2.6 sews 3 Oe 
ense p , with electronic: ea- 
ture. Impressive earnings gains with Taker 
dividends in prospect. 

General Electric...... 2,623.8 5.7 5.26 1,560.4 4.8 2.61 3.00 69 4.3 Emphasis on use of electronics in atomic 
energy program and in jet engines as well 
as in TV. Electrical apparatus still is 
major activity. 

Int. Business Mach. 333.7 8.9 9.81 1986 7.8 4.87 4006 227 1.7 Application of electronic devices to busi- 
ness to attain 
leadership in production of office labor 

| saving equipment. 

Int. Tel. & Tel........ 352.0 6.3 3.09 1987 4.9 1.38 1.00 14 7.0 Manufactures wide range of devices for 
industrial applications as well as TV sets. 
Supplies equipment for foreign and do- 
mestic phone systems. 

Minn. Hon. Reg... 165.7 5.4 3.00 1026 47 163 2.25 57 40 epee > ae 
search, Earnings cover dividends by 5056, 

Remington Rand... 235.54 6.0 2.714 5455 5.7 595 100 14 7.0 ~ Has pi din devel of elec- 
tronic computers for industrial use. Indus- 
trial TV equipment is a small factor. 
Office supplies still important. 

Wsthse. Electric... 1,454.2 4.7 4.23 780.4 4.5 2.19 2.00 42 4.7 Second largest maker of electrical equip- 
ment and appliances. Products include 
wide variety of civilian and military 
goods. To enter broadcasting. 

1_Year ended Sept. 30, 1952. 4—Year ended March 31, 1953. 
2—6 months ended May 31, 1953. 5—Quarter ended June 30, 1953. 
3—9 months ended June 30, 1953. 6—Plus Stock. 
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Five Selected 
Debt-Free 


Companies 


By OUR STAFF 


W ste the now general tendency of informed 
investors toward conservatism in the selection of 
common stocks, it is inevitable that the attention of 
such individuals should turn to companies free of 
funded debt and preferred stocks. The advantage 
that companies having no obligations senior to capi- 
tal or common stock retain over others is freedom 
from interest charges, sinking fund requirements and 
preferred dividends during periods of shrinking 
earnings. This is not an inconsiderable advantage 
to investors during recessive periods in business. 

Companies with only common stock outstanding, 
provided they qualify as concerns of normally as- 
sured earning power reflected in long-established 
records, possess an unusual degree of stability of 
earnings, which is relatively even more manifested 
during periods of adjustment or reaction in general 
business conditions. 

On the other hand, during periods of expansion in 
business and rising stock market prices, the advant- 
age, of course, accrues to the so-called “leverage” 
stocks; that is, issues representing companies with a 
very large proportion of senior securities as against 
common stock capitalization. The reason for this is 
that in such cases the entire increase in earnings 
applies to the comparatively small amount of common 
stock outstanding, whereas companies with a simple 
capital structure generally have very large common 
stock capitalizations, thus diluting earnings on a per 
Share basis. Since, however, we are facing a situa- 
tion of some uncertainty as to business prospects and 
earnings “leverage” is less of an advantage. 

The five stocks selected represent some of the 
strongest in the debt-free category and offer a 
generally satisfactory dividend return. In view of 
market uncertainties, however, it would be desirable 
to make these purchases on a “dollar averaging” 
basis, a method briefly described in the Oct. 3 issue. 
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Shs. Common: 1,637,138 - no 
Fiscal : Mar. 31 


OF SHARES 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


4.8 
1. 





tu : 19.8 20.0 0 


FIRST NATIONAL STORES, INC. 


BUSINESS: The company operates a chain of 847 retail food stores consist- 
ing of 482 grocery units, of which 264 are of the self-service type, and 365 
markets, of which 327 are self-service super markets. Principal operations 
are in Massachusetts and Connecticut, the balance of the chain located in 
other New England states and New York. 


OUTLOOK: First National Stores, in its present corporate form, came into 
existence 28 years ago. The company has no funded debt or preferred 
stock. Its entire capitalization is made up of 1,637,154 shares of common 
stock, increased from half that amount by a 2-for-1 stock split in July, 1951. 
It has shown consistent growth in sales volume in almost every year for 
more than a quarter of a century, the gain being particularly rapid in the 
postwar period in which sales have expanded from $182.1 million for the 
12 months to March 31, 1946, to a record high of $424.5 million in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1953. Gains in net earnings in each of the last 
8 years have pretty much followed the same pattern, per share earnings 
for the 1952-53 fiscal year, despite the fact that Federal income taxes took 
$6.87 per share out of earnings, being equal to $4.11 a share, compared 
with $3.40 in 1951-52, and only 16 cents per share less than in the previous 
best year, 1949-50 when Federal taxes exacted from earnings $4.85 a share. 
While increased sales volume accounts, in part, for greater earnings impor- 
tant contributions to the rise have been improved operating efficiency, 
replacing inadequate retail stores with larger and better-equipped units in 
the modern urban shopping centers to which others will be added in some 
of the more promising developments now in the construction or planning 
stage in the areas in which the company operates. Since the 1945 fiscal 
year First National has put back into the business out of earnings $22 
million. As of March 31, last, it had on hand $14.2 million in cash and 
working capital of $12.3 million. 


DIVIDENDS: Current annual $2 dividend rate sustains an unbroken dividend 
record extending over the last 28 years. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 50, compares with a 1952-53 price range 
of High—50, Low—34'%. At current price, the yield is 4%, but a higher 
dividend is indicated which would raise the yield. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





April 1 March 28 

1944 1953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 7,172 $ 14,221 +$ 7,049 
Receivables, Net ................... 817 716 oo 101 
Inventories as Tease 18,738 23,550 + 4,812 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .........0.......0000000000.. 26,727 38,487 + 11,760 
ie Ne rcrec heose ss cet disssedconenssGassonaasceias 9,269 31,878 + 22,609 
Investments ......... scsssaevaanaaecs ec eceat 1,065 280 — 785 
Other Assets aad as ‘ 954 5,109 + 4,155 
TOTAL ASSETS . . $ 38,015 $ 75,754 +$ 37,739 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable ea Sciaaeeasaae Ta 640 $ 2,000 +$ 1,360 
I sssisisisyixusasnsepincsctoricetentaae 3,696 10,780 + 7,08 
Accruals Li 2,331 4,843 + 2,512 
Tax Reserve OLRM TIO Saneibacsateciaesedtes 2,455 8,473 + 6,018 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES |.....0.0000000000...... 9,122 26,096 + 16,974 
Reserves Re sadatud 580 1,859 + 1,279 
Notes Payable—Banks ................... 2,080 — 2,080 
Common Stock ................. 6,977 6,977 é ‘ 
Surplus eh ey Se ee RET Lin OS EO oe 19,256 40,822 + 21,566 
TOTAL COABILITIES «..........:0:ccccssccccccccsccscesceesere § OO,OUS $ 75,754 +$ 37,739 
WRITING CAPITAL ..n.....ccsccccccscccecsccsscsssccsess0. $ 17,605 $ 12,391 —$ 5,214 
I I on eisaecanccscncccdccccccnnces 2.9 1.4 — 415 
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LIBBY-OWENS-FORD GLASS LOF ' PENICK & FORD LTD. PFK PEN 
as —f t _ Adjusted : : = : Adjus' 7 
Fiat Glass: ! t Price Range 50 Corn Products reies _ ha 
——TFunded Debt: None x 4 ty y 1929 - 1998 
ath pce 5,171,047 $10 4g f Low - “| a we ogi 404 = — 
; : aan ome 
Y © Bae i ae 
| Hi =. Se 
t —7 it if | Saco ome 
| f Ch — tft it | — et = 
a | aa om J t 5 4 
i! i ae igi li Th U = [Rae eee 
| ttt “| — i —— 
a er ; — ht Se —— 
i iH i os fy tit == 
‘i Tht "3 1 ocean ome 
. 7 + U ’ : Pile . s Sp ——————t 
| st 2 ——Funded Gent: None — ra ae 
| i= Shs. Common: 738,000 - no par =" 
H } Fiscal year; Dec. Dec. 31 
|=: * —4 
fet t THOUSANDS OF SHARES | 109 THOUSANDS OF ae - 
1 i | 4 . 4 | 
I rac - t al t eee i = 
/ fo 9 nas thtatiattanat 
H 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 " 1943 194 
i, '.80 -B 1.2 .81 1.24 2.19 2.78 4.10 4.82 3.01 2.88 oma 2.18 116 1175 1.83 3.11 4.52 | 2.86 3.40 3.89 2,83 | 2,89 2.14 2.08 
iT _.80 10 | 0 6m | 150 L7%5.| 29m] 3m om _|_om ow. 3.50 | 1.50__| 1.50 1.50 | 2.0 | 3.1% | 1.90 | 2.60 | 3.10 2.00__| 2.00 1.668 | 1.6 
4.7 1 37.8 a 0.7} 21.8 | 21.3 | 23.9 | 29.7 | 255 | me | ron [Me Ca smi] 59 lea lee 7.4.1 9.9) ie 96 gg oe 92 196 jig 73.3_| 73. 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. PENICK & FORD, INC. BUSINES 
BUSINESS: Long a leading producer of plate and window glass, LOF is BUSINESS: This company is one of the leading producers of corn deriva- 48 states, 
making important strides in the development and production of insulating, tives. These include corn syrups, sugars, starches, oil, and dextrines and wearing 
safety, electrical conducting, and structural glass, a varied line of plastics, | gums sold in bulk to a wide list of consuming industries. It also produces a related i 
molding compounds, resins, and fiber-glass products. variety of animal feeds and packages table corn syrup, blends of syrups 
‘ : : and desserts and pie fillings having nation-wide distribution through grocery OUTLOC 
OUTLOOK: Strong finances, expanding operations and increasing sales stores and other retail outlets. diter bs 
volume, combined with the fact that LOF has no mortgages, bank loans, or tig 
| preferred stock, qualify it for inclusion in any list of selected debt-free OUTLOOK: Penick & Ford, as successor to a corporation of the same name piss hee 
| companies. As of December 31, last, the only obligations outstanding were organized in 1898, is now in its 35th year. Aside from current liabilities pac le 
| current liabilities of $25.6 million. These were offset by $54.6 in current standing at slightly more than $5 million at the close of 1952, and which has Aik 
assets, including $15 million in cash. In addition, the company had set up a were offset by current assets of $14.7 million made up in part by $4.9 rsa 
reserve for rebuilding furnaces and other equipment in the amount of $4.3 million in cash or its equivalent, the company has no other debt of any aca 
million and had ear-marked $24.6 million in cash and U.S. Government _ kind, no mortgages and no preferred stock. Its entire capitalization is made up sy 4 
securities for plant improvement and replacement fund. Through research, of 738,000 « shares, unchanged since 1947 following a 2-for-1 split. pager tng 
engineering and product development, LOF has achieved leadership in the The company has been a consistent dividend payer for the past 23 years, a first 
production of automotive glass, aircraft glazing units and insulating glass, or since 1930, and only in that year and 1931 and 1937, did the rate of ha Bie 
the latter including the revoluti y Thermop in d d for homes, annual payment ever go as low as $1.50 a share on the old stock. Since the due: 
hospitals, schools, laboratories, office and other commercial buildings. Within _split-up, payments have ranged from $1.90 a share in 1948 to $3.10 a share shes ‘i . 
the last 10 years, LOF’s sales have risen from $50 million to $176 million in in 1950, while the current annual disbursement of $2.00 a share has been “ i - 
1951, and $166 million last year, the drop from the previous high level maintained since 1951. An important phase of the company’s activities is ‘a. 1 
reflecting the affect upon glass use by the prolonged steel strike. Conse- that of research and development which has been fruitful in introducing io an 
quently, net for the capital stock in 1952 was reduced to $2.88 a share new commercial applications for its Products as well as improving its manu- i f y 
from $3.01 a share in 1951. The outlook for the current year is for a facturing pr These accomplish together with increasing demand oddit : 
recovery in sales, which should be aided by operations of the new Fiber finds reflection in the company’s growth, particularly notable over the last he 1948, 
Glass Division, all facilities of which got into production during 1952, and decade, net sales increasing from $27.2 million for 1943, to $46.7 million ae ‘ mid 
from full operation of the new Corrulux, the plastic Division, acquired for 1952. Per share earnings, adjusted to the splitup, in 1943 were equal kad 
toward the close of last year, as well as by increased efficiency of operations to $1.69 a share, and in 1952, $2.89 a share. On the basis of 1953 first 1952 bal 
through expansion and modernization, the major portion of which is com- half results of $1.58 a share, the current year is likely to show net of better onl eat 
pleted, capital expenditures for this purpose in 1951-52 totaling $19 million. than $3.00 a share, which may portend a higher dividend rate in view of 
management's liberal attitude regarding payout of earnings in the past. DIVIDEN 
DIVIDENDS: LOF, since ~~ 3- for-1 split in 1950, has maintained dividends 
at $2.00 a share lly, ing an unbroken dividend record over DIVIDENDS: Payments are made quarterly. The next meeting for the decla- plus $1.5 
the last 20 years. ration of dividend payment is scheduled for on or about November 17. MARKET 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 35, compares with a 1952-53 price range MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 342, compares with a 1952-53 price range of 
of High—42%, Low—33%. At current price, the yield is 5.7%. range of High—37%, Low—31%2. At current price, the yield is 5.8%. 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
19 _— 195 2 Ch 943 aspen i952 Ch 
ange F jange ASSETS 
ASSETS (000 omitted) ASSETS - (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities ....................... $ 8,584 $15,006 -+$ 6,422 ace bale moagy “mg sienna pa RRR Vente $ ‘3 $ ry i ig poo Secohekt 
Receivables, Net .................. A 4,859 12,401 fy OMe heen Pt ets oi, 3,297 7,503 + 4,206 Inventorie 
CS FSS . 10,871 27,282 + TWGAIT ther Current ASSOtS .oonocccoccccccccccccocccccccccseosees 7 3} + 145 TOTAL Cl 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 2 on 24,314 54,689 + 30,375 TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS ae 9,033 14,716 + 5,683 Net Prope 
INE 6555 sols ga seeosbedint Covevibaricnctabessupeee 15,641 36,212 + 20,571 III onic catcstexssssciccesvonenisnsnchonovoanasetostsess 4,192 6,1 + 2,002 Investmen 
Investments ..... . 11,092 24,901 EN occ scat caseias uscesccancinsocesssvasovsveseircusss 461 220 - 241 Other Ass 
Other Assets ... rs 1,525 1,02 — ND). WRPUM RR cies ch ckce esscncsvvsszccecceccncoseenlvesbsacsseete 692 720 + 080 TOTAL AS 
ID ncn suicosndcobnassssvssancsasnipracesvoevennvecns $ 52,572 $116,822 te OO «— TI IB OUD. isa sescicscccsssnssssscvecssscstissssecesensetes $ 14,378 $ 21,902 +$ 7,524 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES es 
Accounts Paayble ....... $ 7,949 +4$ 5,644 Accounts Payable . ... SS kare BS aay = $= con pvesneer 
I Rte SRS. sbuhpvcnceocsbiort cas banecssshonel 4,745 “+ 6! Accrued Taxes ....... ‘ 2,081 4,182 + 2,101 Other Cu: 
Accrued Taxes ............. .. centaneiteos ase 12,950 + 9,969 Other Current Liabilities 171 418 ao 247 
TOTAL CURRENT ‘LIABILITIES eae ee 25,644 + 19,213 TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 2,724 5,027 + 2,303 TOTAL Ct 
Reserves .. : sohiea vbessw 4,356 = ee ee a eran 621 125 - 496 Reserves 
Common Stock . é 51,674 + 35,744 Common Stock . wa 5,014 RE Re Common | 
| eS RES ee 35,148 + 10,261 |S ieee, a Sa eR eee eer 6,019 11,736 + 5,717 Surplus 
EI IINUIIIID oss scrcscovensciansoecévsicosnvuvevocssens $116,822 AS GERGD «—- TIDTAL. LAABILITIES 202.002... ..cssescscsseccssronsoscasanns $ 14,378 $ 21,902 +$ 7,524 TOTAL LI 
WIENS CAPITAL. .............cccsccrisccccssescssesssees $ 17,883 $ 29,045 +$ 11,162 WORKING CAPITAL .. .$ 6,309 $ 9,689 +$ 3,380 WORKING 
IID ac0 yh cshcencercecknncsvibethreastssouscessnas 3.8 2.1 — RET PURI acc csssstivsasecissvevassscasenccvaresvseavers 3.7 2.9 - 8 CURRENT 
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____PENNEY (JC) CO. ae ice. a Ss BISCUITS . , SUS Mijusted — 
—— —} t Adjusted ——;—_—_} j GR 3 I rr re 
[————T chain Dept Stores Price Range Formerly Loose-Wiles Biscuit | Pac 11929 - 1935—Jy 
—— 1929 - 1935 90 ae omek, t T A aM Fe Si High - 43% —— 
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[-—— Low =e —— as eoteess tee es 
= + are 7 
= — —— a 
= auto SS ah rs “|, 
= — Siar et 
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Bs i _Oh t Hott 4 
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i th =e ees aes : es SSE 
j 4 = — ——— = 
3 Pra vr it ri t : 
th i Funded Debt: None——— Tone 1 Tera pebt: None 
— yu “Shs. Common: 8,231,952 - no par Shs. Cap Stk: 1,021,120 - $12.50 par 
itt LA —_—_————Fiscal year: Dec.” 31—_—_4 ——— Fiscal year: Dec. 31 : 
44} pees i Be OR! aR z | RGR seo 
ait SSE SAGER GO eC, Res BE ree } _— | SRE TE Z| 
- SFR) RaanaeS SE! SR YATE SET TCA aoe | Se a SOT RAEN SRT 
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——] THOUSANDS OF SHARES * t ——| { THOUSANDS OF SHARES _————}——__f — 
T : 1 } i 2 
salle —— ; | 7 ae : ‘ 3 RC ACE a f 
r f " m tina haifa —t 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1983 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1980 1951 1952 19s3 
2.14 | 2.08 2 | act | om 5.80 | 5.08 | 5.46 4.07 | 4.52 far] 1 1.99 2.17_| 2.89 6.23 | 6.92 6.72 _| 7.67 | 724 | 606 571 a 
1.668 | 1.663 | 1.668 | 2.7 | 1.50 2.50 | 2.50 | 3.0 3.50 | 3.8 ow J] 0% 8% | 11a 3.00 | 3.0 3.0 | 3.5 | 4 4.0 0 
73:3 175.0 5.1 | 9.5 | 03.3 | 125.1 1.1 [154.9 | 157.8 [162.4 [WeOQpsmll 7.2) | 9.4 | yo; | 19 | i141 [1655 | ips | oe | 242 | 7 2.1 Me Cp $i 












































J. C. PENNEY CO., INC. 


BUSINESS: Owns and operates a chain of 1,629 retail stores located in all 
48 states, selling for cash only, complete lines of men’s, women’s and children’s 
wearing apparel and accessories, shoes, work clothes, house furnishings and 
related items. 


OUTLOOK: The J. C. Penney Co., now in its 52nd year and doing a billion 
dollar business annually is owned in its entirety by the owners of its com- 
mon stock. The company has no bank loans, preferred stock nor debt of 
any kind except those incurred in the day-to-day operations of the business 
and classified as curretn liabilities. From one store in 1902 doing a gross 
business of $28,000 in that year, to 1,629 retail units currently doing a 
business in excess of one billion dollars annually is part of the story of 
Penney’s growth, particularly rapid in the last decade. Within that period 
gross business has expanded from $489.8 million in 1943 to $1,035 million 
in 1952, and this figure is likely to be surpassed by 1953 volume which for 
the first 7 months totaled $546 million, or 5.6% more than the volume in 
the like months of 1952. Earnings last year were equivalent to $4.52 a 
share for the capital or common stock, compared to $4.07 a share in 1951. 
Net income for the current year should better the 1952 figure, first half-year 
earnings having expanded to $2.18 a share, as against $1.88 a share for 
the 1952 first half. From the time the first dividend distribution by the 
company in its present corporate form was paid in 1926, Penney has main- 
ained a generous dividend policy through all of the 27 years, and in 
addition, has declared several stock-splits, the most recent a 3-for-1 splitup 
in 1945. Since then it has increased annual cash payments from $2.50 to 
the current $3.50 a share, and yet, in 7 years to the end of 1952 has 
retained from earnings $103.4 million to go back into the business. The 
1952 balance sheet showed cash and Government securities of $145.3 million 
and net working capital of $162.4 million. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments in the current year were at a 50% quarterly rate, 
plus $1.50 extra. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 70%, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—73'4, Low—63%4. At current price, the yield is about 5%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 



















Dec. 31 June 30 

1944 1953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities .......................0. $ 89,192 $ 51,152 —$ 38,040 
Receivables, Net 8 3,913 + 3,023 
al SEE RIES RRR Pewee et 70,418 219, 356 + 148,938 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .................:::ccceeee 160,500 274,421 + 113,921 
Net Property 18,085 39,651 + 21,566 
Investments 032 7,134 + 7,102 
Other Assets .... 10,246 2,790 + 7,456 
HG MM sos ciuksieccscecsscscacediccessvrseteteasevtescon $188,863 $323,996 +$135,133 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable & Acer. ............:ccccsseeeseee $ 20,343 $ 69,582 +$ 49,239 
Accrued Taxes ..................... . 46, 255 31,605 — 14,650 
Other Current Liabilities ...... 20,856 4,116 — 16,740 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 87,454 105,303 + 17,849 
Reserves 2,825 3,021 oh 196 
Common St 33,823 34,123 ot 300 
ENED sscctvsscriie . 64,761 181,549 + 116,788 
TOTAL LIABILITIES a .. $188,863 $323,996 +$135,133 
WUORIIED GAPIFAL. ...2....ccccscssscsssssssscescssscicsss $ 73,046 $169,118 +$ 96,072 
CURRENT RATIO 1.8 2.6 “+ 8 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC. 


BUSINESS: This company, now in its 51st year, ranks as the second largest 
specialty baker. It operaets its own mills supplying all flour requirements 
for the production of a wide variety of crackers and cookies in modern 
bakeries strategically located from coast to coast and delivered to hundreds 
of thousands of retail outlets through its own distribution system of ware- 
houses and trucks. 


OUTLOOK: Sunshine Biscuits has no bank loans, mortgages, bonds nor pre- 
ferred stock. Its entire capitalization consists of 1,021,200 shares of common. 
The company has recorded steady growth that has been accelerated by its 
development of new and modern methods of manufacturing, selling and 
distribution. Within recent years more than $23 million have been invested 
in new plants and modern equipment to increase production, improve quality 
and reduce operating costs. Net sales, amounting to $71.6 million in 1943 
have risen in each sbusequent year to 1951 to an all-time high of $119 
million, although 1952 volume fell to $113.4 million due to production loss 
because of work stoppages in some of its own plants and in those of its 
suppliers. Consequently, the company experienced a 5.8% drop in net 
income but at that was able to show earnings equal to $5.71 a share, com- 
pared to $6.06 a share in the previous year, and providing a comfortable 
margin over the $4.00 a share annual dividend requirement, the rate 
Sunshine has maintained since mid-1949 when it boosted quarterly distribu- 
tions from 75% a share, and continuing an unbroken record of cash dividend 
payments in every since the initial declaration in 1927. The outlook for the 
current year is for resumption of Sunshine’s earnings uptrend, net for first 
half-year being equal to $2.71 a share with normally larger second half 
volume likely to bring full 12 months’ net close to $6 a share. Notwithstand- 
ing the substantial capital expenditures made in recent years for expansion 
and modernization the company has maintained a strong financial position. 
At the close of 1952, cash and U.S. Treasury bills totaled $22.6 million and 
the ratio of current assets to current liabilities was 3.75 to one. 


DIVIDENDS: The next quarterly dividend to be declared is expected to be 
payable around December 4 to stock of record sometime around November 5. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 67, compares with a 1952-53 price range 
of High—71%, Low—63. At current price, the yield is 6%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
December 31 












1943 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Sige aly Securities $ 22,682 +$ 18,430 
Receivables, Net ............ 398 + 370 
Inventories .... 10,812 + 2,699 
Other Current Assets... 224 + 067 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS . 37,116 + 21,566 
Net Property A 17,509 + 6,902 
Goodwill, Hd Trademarks |... pi — 8,002 
CHUM NGSGRB coco ocesecicccccn p 404 — 1,116 
TOTAL {| RSS cpapeee ie Re ter ei et: $ 55,029 +$ 19, 350 
LIABILITIES 
Dt IN acs cocci casacccsscevsecvascathvuntandiese $ 2600 a... ss —$ 2,000 
Accounts Payable .... 7 963 $ 1,017 + 054 
[ee 1,335 2,269 oe 934 
Accrued Taxes .................000004 1,815 6,638 + 4,823 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 6,113 9,924 + 3,811 
I iiac lik nsniacaniurenapsncisen 1,473 1,938 + 465 
Notes Payable ,800 ora — 2,800 
Common Stock 12,765 , + ae 
Surplus ...... 12,528 30,402 + 17,874 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $ 35,679 55,029 +$ 19, 
WORKING CAPITAL... 9,437 $ 27,192 +$ 17,755 
IEE WOO 5 ccc kane sacesstiesonicovsdensgvesniacaecnce 2.5 3.8 oF 
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By STANLEY DEVLIN and Carbon ‘i 

life o 

one \ 
= from the standpoint of scope of Sec 
= operations, assets and earnings, Union Carbide lon 
& Carbon Corp., is one of the nation’s top 10 at 
manufacturing companies. It is also one of the disap 
most important and most diversified. Its hun- withe 

dreds of plants dot the country from coast to comb 
coast and its products—numbering in the thou- aa all 
sands—are all essential to the nation’s economy prodt 
and contribute substantially to the many prod- impo: 
ucts of varied industries that make possible the that 

American way of life. ess 0 
UCC is the modern alchemist, turning base aanal 
materials derived from air, and many of the resist 

numerous elements in the earth into alloys, alloy 
gases, carbons, chemicals and plastics. This is of ot 

tantamount to 20th Century magic firmly based chem 
on scientific “know-how” and continued research ing di 

embracing practically all of the physical scien- or pr 
ces, with particular emphasis on organic, Th 

physical and inorganic chemistry, as well as tures 

metallurgy, physics, and biology. UCC 

Not many companies have probed as deeply resea 

into the mysteries of the universe as Union have 

Carbide. In its laboratories are handled more ture 
\, Y than half of the elements now known to man— these. 
\ \ from the most elusive gases in the atmosphere, and “ 
\ \ to the rarest minerals in the earth. Today, sev- jet en 
\ \ eral thousand UCC’s scientists and engineers the e1 
\\\ are devoting their full time to experimental ing tl 

! \ activities in more than a score of modern re- vital 
\ search, development, and engineering labora- white 
tories, and engineering design departments. Th 

Their objectives are multi-fold; to bring forth isas 
\ new products and processes; to improve the of lo 
\ company’s own manufacturing procedures, and Elect: 
\ provide a still broader base for the continued that } 
\ success of UCC in molding nature’s raw mate- half ¢ 

TRAN rials into so many established products and count 
: processes. steel 

= The great emphasis that UCC has placed on nine 

Sa = research is one of the reasons for the company’s opera 
x phenomenal growth and the need for expanded chron 

Bre production facilities. Within the decade that turn 
=— ended with 1952, UCC has expended $719.5 newes 
= million on new plants and laboratories and the now . 
= enlargement of existing facilities. Expenditures began 
_ for these purposes in 1952 alone amounted to will p 
N $151.2 million. Since 1945, the producing ca- thous: 
2 pacity of UCC has more than doubled, and it is bran 
4 anticipated that construction expenditures dur- know! 
a ing the coming years will continue at a high ferroc 
rate, provided necessary equipment and mate- meltir 
— rials can be obtained. and n 

Ye These anticipated expenditures will provide Wh 
“< ! 4, , even greater facilities for the production of indust 
rd] WAS raw materials, additional quantities of the ferent 
. newer chemicals and plastics, the production of metal: 
alloys and metals, industrial gases, and carbon self w 
products. Of total expenditures of $624.8 mil- and b 
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lion in the last six years, UCC has put $190 million 
into the expansion of its alloys and metals division 
which produce ingredients giving metals high 
strength and toughness and increase their resistance 
to heat and corrosion. 


Metallurgical Products 


Although there are few things in the every day 
life of the average American that is not affected in 
one way or another by the operations of UCC, the 
company’s name appears only rarely on the products 
reaching the public. Of its myriad output, its ferro- 
alloys are perhaps the least familiar because they 
are never seen by the average person and seemingly 
disappear completely when they are used. And yet, 
without one or more of the ferro-alloys—mostly a 
combination of iron and some special element such 
as silicon, manganese, chromium or zirconium—the 
production of steel as we know it today would be 
impossible. These alloys are the magic ingredients 
that not only get impurities out of steel in the proc- 
ess of manufacture, but put good qualities into it, 
and give metals high strength and toughness and 
resistance to heat and corrosion. It is ferrochrome 
alloy that gives steel its “stainless” properties. All 
of our important industries—aircraft, automotive, 
chemical, food and petroleum—depend to an increas- 
ing degree, upon stainless steel in the manufacturing 
or processing operations. 

The strange behavior of metals at high tempera- 
tures is only one of the baffling problems to which 
UCC has devoted the facilities of its metallurgical 
research laboratories. Its scientists and engineers 
have developed a whole series of new high-tempera- 
ture and corrosion resisting materials. Some of 
these, particularly UCC’s super-alloys, ‘“Multimet’’ 
and “Haynes No. 25”, are going into the making of 
jet engines—for the small turbine blades that drive 
the engines, the stubby tail cones, the intricate tub- 
ing that expels the exhaust gases, and many other 
vital engine parts that in operation have to stand 
white-heat temperatures close to 2,000 degree F. 

The development of ferro-alloys 
is a segment of UCC’s operations 
of long standing. Through its 
Electro Metallurgical Co. Division 
that pioneered in the alloy field a 
half century ago, it is one of the 
country’s foremost producers of 
steel making alloys. One of the 
nine plants the company has in 
operation today began smelting 
chromium ores shortly after the 
turn of the present century. Its 
newest plant at Marietta, Ohio, 
now about completed but which 
began turning out alloys in 1951, 
will produce, among other alloys, 
thousands of tons a year of a 
brand-new Electromet alloy 
known as Simplex, a low-carbon 
ferrochrome which will make the 
melting of stainless steels easier 
and more economical. 

_ While Electromet now supplies 
industry with more than 50 dif- 
ferent ferro-alloys and alloying 
metals it continues to concern it- 
self with the development of new 
and better steels. Company engi- 
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Comparative Balance Sheet Items 





December 31 








1943 1952 Change 
ASSETS ——{000 omitted) 
Cae =... Serre aet $ 75,092 $ 103,139 -+$ 28,047 
Marketable Securities ....... 43,696 25,000 — 18,696 
Receivables, Net ................. 54,961 119,624 + 64,663 
Inventories & Supplies ...... 74,378 225,000 + 150,622 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 248,127 472,763 + 224,636 
Net Property .....................0.. 175,105 574,498 -+ 399,393 
Investments ... 25,447 19,745 _ 5,702 
Cifiar Mena0S ...<.....cccccccceeccess 10,778 5,172 — 5,606 
TOTAL ASSETS ........................ $459,457 $1,072,178 +$612,721 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable ..................... $ 10,000 -+$ 10,000 
Accounts Payable & Payroll. $ 18,898 44,391 + 25,493 
fe ee ee . 12,615 19,026 + £6,411 
WE OREO S ocicss cokccseniscnceve 83,990 137,552 + 53,562 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 115,503 210,969 -+ 95,466 
Other Liabilities . : 4,089 mrs — 4,089 
RE SS Nee 20,000 6,381 — 13,619 | 
Long Term Debt... 22,800 240,000 -+- 217,200 
Capital Stock 192,880 208,767 + 15,887 
Surplus ..... nthe ae 104,185 406,061 + 301,876 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $459,457 $1,072,178 +$612,721 
WORKING CAPITAL $132,624 $ 261,794 -+$129,170 
CURRENT RATIO ... 2.1 2.2 a | 























JNION CARBIDE & CARBON 


Cap Stk: 28,806,344 - 
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neers are also helping iron foundries produce auto- 
motive castings that are more wear-resistant, while 
another new development is the substitution of zir- 
conium for manganese in cast iron to make it more 
ductile for easier fabrication. 


New Developments in Alloys 


In addition to the smelting of ferro-alloys, other 
phases of UCC’s metals activities embrace mining 
and the production of finished metal alloys, one of 
the most important of the latter activity being op- 
erations of the Haynes Stellite Co., a subsidiary, 
founded in 1913 principally to supply cutting tools 
for the automotive industry. Since then, Haynes has 
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expanded into dozens of new fields, producing metal 
products in hundreds of different forms and alloy 
content. One of the newest of Haynes high-tempera- 
ture products is “Hastelloy X’’, an alloy expected to 
be widely used in the aircraft, chemical, petroleum, 
metallurgical, and heat-treating industries. Still an- 
other new development, “‘Hastelloy F”, has a re- 
markable combination of properties, making it ideal 
for use in equipment handling highly corrosive sul- 
phite solutions in papermaking and other processes, 
especially the manufacture of antibiotic preparations. 

The products of UCC’s Alloys and Metals group 
are used largely in the metal-producing, metal-fab- 
ricating, and metal-consuming industries, but it does 
not manufacture steel. Its ores, from which alloys 
and alloying metals are extracted, are procured from 
all parts of the world, with its own U. S. Vanadium 
Co., operating tungsten mines in California, and 
vanadium and uranium in Colorado. At Uravan, in 
that state, UCC has the nation’s largest uranium ore- 
treatment plant, which has only recently doubled its 
capacity to meet the great need for uranium in 
atomic-energy work. 

Ferro-alloys and alloy metals produced by UCC’s 
Alloy and Metal groups include many more than 
those mentioned. Boron, for instance, combined with 
other elements such as nickel, manganese, or calcium 
imparts hardenability to some of the heat-treated 
engineering steels, facilitates the annealing of mal- 
leable iron, and refines the grain of aluminum cast- 
ings. Still another product is UCC’s titanium in 
combination with other metals forming to deoxidize 
and cleanse as well as to impart special properties 
to a number of both ferrous and non-ferrous alloys. 

These alloys and metals are but a part of UCC’s 
contribution to the great strides in the production 
of better metals for the defense of the nation and 
for peaceful uses. In the past 15 years the output 
of electric-furnace steel has multiplied seven times. 
These furnaces depend upon current-carriers or 
electrodes, capable of creating temperatures as high 
as 6,000 degrees F., to smelt ores to make ferro- 
alloys, and to melt scrap metal and other raw ma- 
terials used in the production of fine steels. The 
electrodes, some of them weighing several tons 
apiece, are made of either carbon or graphite, an- 
other form of carbon. Another important user of 
electrodes is the phosphorous industry, producing 
fertilizers, detergents, water-softeners, and many 
pharmaceutical products. One of the amazing things 


about carbon is that in many cases it is practically 
indestructible. Bricks of carbon are used to line the 
hearths of blast furnaces. Atomic reactors also re- 
quire staggering amounts of special high-purity 
graphite or carbon, and large quantities are used 
even in small pilot plants for generation of power. 
Every motor and generator requires carbon brushes. 
In the complex jet airplane, carbon brushes perform 
a vital task in the operation of a multitude of motors 
and generators running communication and navi- 


gational equipment, fire-control devices, and gun tur- 


rets. National Carbon makes brushes by the millions, 


and one of the biggest markets for them is diesel- 


electric locomotives. 

A special material produced by UCC’s National 
Carbon Co., is “Karbate” brand impervious carbon 
and graphite, from which huge towers, piping, heat- 
exchangers, and other chemical-processing units are 
fabricated. Industry seems to have an insatiable 
appetite for carbon. Some of electric steel furnaces 
consume carbon electrodes, as huge as they are, in a 
single day’s operations. To keep pace with demand 
for electrodes as well as other carbon products, UCC 
has been continually expanding production capacity, 
spending $45.3 million in the last six years for addi- 
tional carbon facilities. 

During the same years, the company has spent 
$62 million for additions to its industrial gases and 
carbide division. Principal among these products are 
oxygen and its companion gas, acetylene. Another 
gas produced by UCC’s Gas and Carbide Division is 
Argon, also taken from the air, used to shield metals 
from contamination from the air under certain elec- 
tric-welding methods. Nitrogen, another gas, is used 
to displace air in the processing and packaging of 
foods and pharmaceuticals to protect their flavor 
and nutritive values. These gases, together with 
various welding and cutting equipment are products 
of UCC’s Linde Air Products Co., one of the most 
famous names in the field. 


Expansion in Chemicals and Plastics 


While UCC is moving forward and upward in its 
alloys and metals, carbon, and industrial gases divi- 
sions, it is also rapidly expanding in importance in 
the chemical] and plastic fields. Its output of chemi- 
cals is now about two and a half times that of 7 
years ago. No other company in the country produces 
industrial quantities of as (Please turn to page 108) 
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Long Term Operating and Earnings Record 























Percent 
Net Operating Income Net Net Net Div. Earned on 
Sales Income Operating Taxes Income Profit Per Per Invested Price Range 
———-[Millions) Margin ————{Millions) Margin Share Share Capital High Low 
2953 (ist G months) ......................... $528.1 $130.21 246%2 $77.7 $ 52.4 9.9% $1.82 $1.503 __...... 727-6124 
1952 w= 9569 212.3 22.1 128.9 98.3 10.2 3.41 2.50 15.9% 72%4-57 
1951 se SRS 257.3 27.7 164.4 103.8 11.2 3.61 2.50 17.7 6658-53% 
1950 re 4 229.4 30.2 113.6 124.1 16.3 4.31 2.50 23.2 5534-40 
1949 . $85.7 140.2 23.9 53.6 92.2 15.7 3.20 2.00 19.3 4512-33% 
1948 . 631.6 155.1 24.5 57.1 102.3 16.2 3.55 1.66 23.1 4314-37 
1947 521.8 115.7 22.1 46.5 75.6 14.5 2.66 1.25 19.4 3678-2934 
1946 414.9 88.8 21.4 35.7 57.2 13.7 2.03 1.00 17.0 4158-295 
1945 481.5 92.8 19.2 58.3 37.8 7.8 1.36 1.00 122 3442-26" 
1944 507.9 124.8 24.5 83.3 37.7 7.4 1.35 1.00 12.5 27%2-25V4 
1943 488.3 120.3 24.6 79.8 38.3 7.8 1.37 1.00 12.9 2834-2512 
10 Year Average 1943-1952 ............ $627.4 $153.6 24.0% $ 82.1 $ 76.7 12.0% $2.68 $1.64 17.3% 724-25M% 





1_—Pre-tax income. 2—Pre-tax margin. 





3—To September 1, 1953 4—To September 24, 1953. 
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heights, its volume of net sales for the 7 months to 
August last, totaled $1,755 million, a record high, indi- 





cating this year’s sales volume crossing the $3 billion 
mark with possibly a couple of hundred millions to spare. 


Mail Orders Expand 
Into New Markets 


By PHILLIP DOBBS 


4, is not generally appreciated that the mail 
order business has been greatly transformed in the 
past two decades, and especially since the end of 
World War II. Essentially the great mail order 
houses have made themselves less dependent on the 
vagaries of farm income, benefitting from the dy- 
namic growth of urban and suburban centers. 

The two great mail order concerns, of course, are 
Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. There are 
others in the field, one of the largest being Spiegel, 
Inc., which in 1952 did a business of $146 million. 
Montgomery Ward’s net sales in the same year 
totalled $1,084 million and Sears, Roebuck’s did a 
record business of $2,932 million. For Montgomery 
Ward, 1952 was the sixth consecutive year in which 
net sales exceeded the billion dollar mark. For Sears, 
it was the eighth year in succession in which sales 
ran well above a billion dollars and the fifth consecu- 
tive year of multi-billion dollar business. 

Montgomery Ward’s sales in 1953 may fall short 
of duplicating the previous year’s business, but 
based on first 7 months results, Sears, Roebuck net 
sales this year are likely to soar to unprecedented 
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Strong Base in National Income 


Supporting this outlook, from which 
Montgomery Ward and Spiegel should 
also benefit, is the current high rate of 
national income. Although the farmers, 
in the half-year to June, experienced a 
drop in disposable income from $15.1 
billion for the first half of 1952, to $12.9 
billion, full industrial employment and 
a continued advance in average hourly 
earnings has carried personal income of 
the nation to an annual rate, for the first 
7 months of 1953, to $284 billion. This 
is an increase of 7% over the rate estab- 
lished in the corresponding months of last year. 
August figures not yet available, probably showed 
further gains, with 63.4 million persons gainfully 
employed in that month. Although there have been 
layoffs here and there in recent weeks, the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment most recent 
survey shows only 18 of the 182 labor market areas 
with substantial labor surpluses, 85 with moderate 
surpluses, and 76 with a balanced supply while labor 
shortages exists in three others. 

The dip in farm income, already reflected in a 
decline in sales of the large agricultural equipment 
manufacturers may have brought about some drop 
in farm items handled by the big mail order houses, 
among them farm plows, corn pickers and cream 
separators, but these make up only a small part of 
the business of the two leading mail order houses. 
The Sear’s catalog, for example, lists over 100,000 
items, ranging from bobby-pins through the gamut 
of men’s, women’s and children’s shoes and clothing, 
house-furnishings, home appliances, automobile sup- 
plies and accessories, tools. It includes about every- 
thing else that one would expect to find in a complete 
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and modern department store, drug store, or other 
type of large establishment on the average main 
street or shopping center of the most modern town 
or city, whether it be New York, Chicago or Los 
Angeles, the great metropolitan centers, or in hun- 
dreds of the smaller communities stretching across 
the continent. 

While both Montgomery Ward and Sears continue 
to compile and mail huge annual catalogs of a 
thousand or more pages to millions of families— 
Sears’ mailing last year is said to have exceeded 7' 
million copies—they have brought these catalogs to 
urban and suburban residents through catalog 
counters in branch retail stores located in various 
cities and towns in every state of the Union. 

What the big mail orders have done in setting up 
these local retail units has been to tap broad con- 
sumer markets through direct over-the-counter sales 
and at the same time develop a greater mail order 
patronage than ever existed during the years in 
which the companies confined their operations to 
— out catalogs and taking orders through the 
mail. 


Developing the Field 


Heretofore, urban and suburban people were not 
accustomed, as a rule, to ordering from a mail order 
catalog, but in opening up branch stores, Mont- 
gomery Ward and Sears have had a chance to indoc- 
trinate these people with the result that if they can’t 
find what they are looking for in the merchandise 
in stock, they turn to the catalog counter to order 
what they want through clerks trained to handle such 
transactions, 

Rural folk are no longer the biggest mail order 
houses customers, not because they are buying less 
in general but because of the greater number of city 
people ordering by catalog number. For Sears, it is 
estimated that this source of business accounts for 
about 64% of mail order sales. 

No small factor in the success of the two largest of 
the mail order houses has been the confidence incul- 
cated in their customers as to quality and value of 
merchandise handled in the various retail branch 
stores and offered through the catalogs. They have 
built a reputation by avoiding extravagant state- 
ment in advertising copy and endeavoring to handle 
only that type of merchandise in every one of the 
numerous categories that conform to rigidly high 
standards. 

Both Montgomery Ward and Sears have long 
recognized that customer good will is one of their 
greatest assets. Sears, for example, for a number of 
years, has been conducting a laboratory for testing 
and developing merchandise, having supplementary 
facilities, including experimental farms and a fleet 
of automobiles for testing tires. The testing section 
of the laboratory is divided into specialized divisions 


such as chemicals, electronics, heat and refrigera- 
tion, electro-mechanical, textile and home economics, 
all equipped with necessary testing equipment and 
staffed by testing specialists. Here various products 
and materials are put through severe tests for per- 
formance and durability. 

Sears has coupled this testing and developing of 
products with acquiring control or a substantial 
stock interest in a number of manufacturing plants 
supplying it with refrigerators, stoves, paints, wall- 
paper, washing machines, tires, and many others. It 
also gives the closest kind of cooperation to other 
suppliers, helping them reduce costs, increase produc- 
tion, and raise quality standards. This policy has 
been followed with considerable success by Sears in 
its dealings with Mexican manufacturers supplying 
the company’s 7 Mexican stores. In the six years since 
Sears opened its first Mexican retail store, it has 
become one of Mexico’s largest retail merchants. It 
has won acceptance of merchandising practices new 
to Mexico and at the same time has contributed to 
the country’s economy. 

The company’s entry into Mexico has been but a 
part of the aggressive expansion program since the 
end of World War II. All told, it now has 21 retail 
units in operation in Cuba and Latin American 
countries of Brazil, Venezuela, and Colombia as well 
as Mexico. Combined sales of these units last year 
set a record at $67.7 million, an increase of $13.2 
million over 1952 volume. 

Early this year, a new Canadian company, Simp- 
sons-Sears, Ltd., acquired and began operating the 
mail order business formerly owned and operated by 
Canada’s Simpsons, Ltd. The new company, owned 
equally by the latter firm and Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
plans to build and operate retail stores of the Sears 
type in various Canadian cities and expand its mail 
order business. The increasing strength of Canada’s 
economy, and its rapidly growing population present 
fertile potentialities for the new company. 


Policies Contrasted 


Sears’ postwar expansion and modernization pro- 
gram in the United States and Latin America is 
somewhat in contrast to the general policies followed 
by Montgomery Ward. Whereas the latter has con- 
fined operations entirely to the Continental United 
States, and has brought its number of retail units 
down to approximately 600 at the beginning of this 
year from about 632 stores in 1945, Sears, at the 
beginning of 1953, had 684 domestic stores in op- 
eration, a net gain of 80 retail units over the last 7 
years. In pursuing this expansion program, the man- 
agement was alert to the numerous and rapidly 
growing new urban centers, the continued decen- 
tralization of industry, and the rapid population 
growth in various sections of the country, particu- 
larly the South, Southwest and the Pacific Coast. 











Earnings Per Share 





Ist Half 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 





Montgomery Ward & Co..... ... $3.69 $3.31 $4.13 


$6.29 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 1.45 1.46 1.52 4.24 4.56 5.80 4.58 


$7.13 $11.19 $8.14 $7.41 $2.31 


6.08 4.73 4.56 1.83 


$8.86 $10.28 
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expansion and modernization Comparative Data — Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
program since that year and to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
January 31, 1953, Sears’ capital sini 
expenditures totaled $329 5 mil- Montgomery Sears, Roebuck Montgomery Sears, Roebuck 
: ‘M Ward & Co. & Co. Ward & Co. & Co. 
lion, but as large as this total July 31,1953 January 31,1953 ——Change from 194 —— 
appears, new constructions proj- ASSETS Soieiaeaninsattey PSR cpa 
ects were curtailed in earlier se acs $ 19,604 $ 178,900 +$ 7,303 -+$104,814 
years by scarcity of some mate- Marketable Securities ............cc.....sss: 194,741 8800 + 162,937 + 3,600 
rials and in 1953 because of high Receivables, Net ........ 167,594 419,836 + 114,055 + 396,417 
Federal income taxes, especially SUWOSISOGTER) oocesscsscaccssssesssisosossoevtesesvensosss.  ARAROGI — -+ 133,099 + —_ 
Other Current Assets . aM 1, + A 
the burden of the excess profits TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS . 654,771 1,081,520 + 417,394 + 823,697 
tax of $17.5 million. EPT alone Net Property .................. A _ 34,375 214,070 11,985 + 106,707 
was equal to 72¢ a share on the Investments .............ccccce0e ee 66,421 + 55,093 
common stock and when added ee NOOR ooo osc 5s cad eccacusstnpninesesat 17,626 - 280 — 10,073 
to Federal income, state and TOTAL ASSETS .............. $706,772 $1,362,011  +$411,643  +$975,424 
local levies on Sears’ 1952 earn- 
; : LIABILITIES 
ings brought its total tax output Notes & Accounts Payable $ 44,967 $ 65,041 +$ 28,703 +$ 44,377 
up to $8.30 a share. In the same Accruals ht 22,756 49,034 + 12312 + 34,661 
year Montgomery Ward had the Tax Reserve ...... 26,787 206,844 + 26,787 -+ 195,457 
benefit of a $4.8 million tax Unfilled Ord. & Refunds ae 25,432 —- 10,278 + 10,054 
credit which brought Federal in- TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 94,510 346,351 + 57,523 + 284,548 
come taxes down to $46.1 mil- Other Liabilities .................. gi ae ~~ 
lion, but even this was equal to }} Reserves -. ea ers ; - 200,000 
Notes Payable t to Banks - 200,000 + , 
$6.09 a share for the common Capital Stock*... a 231,386 221,810 + 82,098 + 38,029 
stock. Surplus . 380,876 593,850 + 140,595 -++ 493,850 
Despite the relatively high TOTAL LIABILITIES $706,772 $1,362,011 +$411,643 +$975,424 
Federal tax, Montgomery Ward’s WORKING CAPITAL $560,261 $ 735,169 + $359,871 + $539,149 
1952 net amounted to $49.5 mil- CURRENT RATIO 6.9 31 +4 3 — ¥ 
lion, equivalent to $7.41 a share ee 
° js kaa “wae k. 
for the common stock. This sninn Gane SR" Ges 























showing, however, failed to 
match that of the previous year 
in which net was equal to $8.14 a share. Nevertheless, 
after paying dividends of $7 a share of the Class “A”, 
and $3 a share on the common stock, Ward was able 
to retain $28.6 million of 1952 net for the business. 
Sears’ total Federal income taxes for 1952 amounted 
to $165.9 million, leaving the company with net in- 
come of $110.2 million, equivalent to $4.56 a share. 
Out of this it paid four 50¢ quarterly dividends and 
a year-end extra of 75¢ a share, and put $44.9 mil- 
lion back in the business. 

Sears’ dividend record goes back to 1909, when the 
company in its present corporate form, made its 
initial distribution and in that year paid out a total 
of $4.50 a share. The record since then, however, 
has not been unbroken. Payments lapsed in 1922 
and 1923, and again in 1933 and 1934, to be resumed 
in 1935 and maintained without interruption for the 
past 18 years, with shareowners in 1945 participat- 
ing in a stock-split that gave them four shares in 
place of each one held. 

Montgomery Ward has no funded debt or bank 
loans, and outside of a relatively small issue of $7 
Class “A” cumulative stock—201,554 shares out- 
standing—has no capital obligation other than 6,502,- 
378 outstanding shares of common stock. Its dividend 
record, following a change in the company’s cor- 
porate structure, dates from 1926. After four years 
of uninterrupted payments on the common stock, 
dividends were suspended altogether in 1931 to 1936 
inclusive. Resumption of payments in 1937, was 
marked by a total distribution of $4.00 a share. Since 
then payments, in varying amounts, have been paid 
in each of the last 17 years, but on a conservative 
basis when compared with net earnings. For instance, 
although net income for the 1952-53 fiscal year was 
equal to $7.41 a share for the common, dividends 
were held to $3.00 a share. 
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In the last 7 years, Montgomery Ward has largely 
built up working capital, having increased this item 
from $232.8 million at the end of 1945, to $568.6 
million as of January 31, of this year. Sears has also 
greatly expanded working capital from $258.1 million 
seven years ago to $735.1 million at the end of 
January, 1953. 

In the matter of net worth, on a dollar basis, 
Sears has grown from $329.5 million at the end of 
1945, to $815.6 million at the beginning of 1953. 
This compares with Montgomery Ward’s increase in 
net worth over the same years from $125.5 million 
to $372.3 million. 


Market Comparisons 


At current market prices, the latter issue is selling 
at about 7.5 times 1952 per share earnings, whereas 
Sear’s common sells at about 12.6 net, yielding 4.8%, 
as compared to a yield of 5.3% on Montgomery 
Ward’s common shares. The premium in the form 
of the higher evaluation placed on Sear’s stock over 
that of Montgomery Ward represents investor opin- 
ion of the company’s growth potentials, by the ex- 
pansion achieved in recent years and the rapid in- 
crease in net sales that reached a record high in 1952, 
and which, according to present indications, should 
be surpassed in the current year. In contrast, Mont- 
gomery Ward has been content to “play its hand” in 
a more conservative manner. It has eschewed any 
temptation that might have confronted it in the post- 
war years to expand to any great extent, its primary 
objectives undoubtedly being to avoid heavy inven- 
tories and build strong cash reserves This would be 
an important factor in supporting the dividend rate 
in the event of a downturn in general business con- 
ditions. 
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What to Expect 


Changes in earnings and divi- 
dends in past business slumps give 
at least broad guidance on what 
you can expect in the recession 
which the stock market has been 
anticipating, and which is already 
visible in some economic indi- 
cators. Thus, you can be sure that, 
whatever the scope of recession, 
utility companies will fare much 
better than industrials, and the 
latter better than rails. In the 
slump year 1938, net income of the 
electric utility industry dipped 
only 5%, dividends only 3.5%, 
compared with declines of 40% 
and 39%, respectively for manu- 
facturing industries in the ag- 
gregate. The railroad industry lost 
money in 1938, and cut total divi- 
dend payments 51%. In the mild 
recession year 1949, there was a 
gain of 15% in net of utilities, and 
of 12% in dividends; earnings of 
manufacturing companies dipped 
about 10%, with dividends ap- 
proximately unchanged; while 
net of Class I railroads fell 37%, 
dividends 13%. This record helps 
explain why rail stocks have de- 
clined most so far, utilities least. 


Others 

Judging both by past experience 
and by relative sales stability (or 
instability) under present condi- 
tions, relatively well-maintained 
earnings and dividends can be 
expected, under recession condi- 
tions, in the following lines of 
business, in addition to electric 
utilities : confectionery, drugs, bis- 
cuit bakers, corn refiners, dairy 


products, flour milling, gold min- 
ing, soft drinks, small-loan com- 
panies, food-store chains, pack- 
aged foods, natural gas, tobacco, 
shoe manufacturers and variety- 
store chains. These are the main 
groups in which selected stocks 
can be recommended primarily 
for income return and above-av- 
erage market stability. 


Special Situations 

Due to heavy backlogs of de- 
fense business, 1954 earnings of 
most aircraft makers may equal 
or exceed this year’s, with rene- 
gotiation likely to leave some net 
benefit from EPT lapse. Heavy 
road building and public works, 
plus tax relief, suggest 1954 profits 
for cement makers close to present 
good levels. Growth trends in 
some lines are more or less on the 
supporting side for sales and earn- 
ings, assuming general 1954 reces- 
sion sharper than in 1949 but less 
severe than in 1938. That should 





be so of air transport, aluminum, 
chemicals, television and makers 
of paperboard cups, plates, etc. 
Finally, leading companies in 
some highly cyclical industries 
are so heavily cushioned by near- 
ing lapse of EPT, that it would 
take a depression, rather than a 
recession, to cut profits greatly 
from 1953 levels. That is so of 
most of the leading makers of 
automobiles and electrical equip- 
ment; and of some makers of 
steel, machinery, paper and tires. 


Favored 
We have repeatedly recom- 
mended _ representative electric 


utility stocks here. They promise 
(1) to provide a good and secure 
income return; and (2) to im- 
prove in relative market position, 
either by holding up much better 
than the general market or work- 
ing higher in time. On the lifting 
side is the probability of a num- 
ber of additional increases ahead 
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INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


1953 
July 31 Quar. $2.67 
7 mos. July 31 7.73 
7 mos. July 31 1.69 
7 mos. July 31 11.39 
6 mos. June 30 3.61 
6 mos. June 28 3.59 
6 mos. June 30 78 
24 weeks June 13 1.83 
9 mos. July 31 2.01 
Aug. 1 Quar. 63 
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in dividend rates; on top of in- 
creases made by over a third of 
the principal companies in 1953 
to date; and the present down- 
ward trend of interest rates and 
bond-market yields, resulting 
from a more bullish supply-de- 
mand ratio in the credit field and 
from Federal money-management 
policy. Due to growth in usage of 
household appliances, which is 
spectacular in the case of tele- 
vision sets and is likely to become 
so in that of air conditioning, the 
relative importance of industrial 
demand for electricity, which is 
affected by business recession, is 
being steadily reduced. From 1929 
through 1952 the proportion of 
total revenue provided by indus- 
trial demand fell by 10%, that by 
domestic sales, virtually immune 
to business recession, rose over 
25%. The average annual bill per 
residential customer was $50.85 
in 1952, against $31.78 in 1929, a 
gain of nearly 90%. It has risen 
44% since the end of World War 
II. It increased over 6% last year, 
and probably will show about that 
rate of gain this year. Compared 
with industrial and commercial 
demand, the latter stable, this is 
the high-rate, high-profit business. 
Utility earnings and dividends are 
more likely to be higher than 
lower in 1954. 


Stocks 

There are dozens of good elec- 
tric utility stocks. A few of the 
best, attractive for income return, 
are American Gas & Electric, 
Cleveland Electric, Common- 
wealth Edison, Consolidated Edi- 
son, Philadelphia Electric and 
Public Service of Indiana. On the 
basis of territorial population and 
economic growth, some of the best 
bets for longer-range apprecia- 
tion—mostly with current yields 
somewhat lower than average, 
which is typical of growth stocks 
in any field—are Florida Power & 


Light, Central & South West, 
Houston Lighting, Southern Com- 
pany and Texas Utilities. 


New Highs 

Very few stocks of any promi- 
nence have been reaching new 
1954 highs in recent days prior to 
this writing. A much larger num- 
ber have sagged to new lows, re- 
gardles of rally in the averages. 
The former include Bullard, First 
National Stores, Columbia Broad- 
casting, Scott Paper and United 
Aircraft. Bullard, a machine-tool 
stock, spurted because the com- 
pany decided to reward share- 
holders out of its temporary pros- 
perity in a highly cyclical business, 
voting a $1 quarterly dividend, 
against 50 cents previously, plus 
a 10% stock dividend. The high- 
grade First National Stores 
(food-store chain) had long been 
meeting with exceptionally good, 
although quiet, investment de- 
mand. Interest in Columbia 
Broadcasting centers mainly in 
indicated growth of revenue 
and profits from its telecasting di- 
vision, plus prospective benefit 
from EPT relief. Scott Paper, 
cited here before, is a good-grade, 
gradual growth situation, which 
has shown high immunity to past 
business recessions; and which 
will gain moderately from EPT 
relief. With good earnings assured 
for 1954, most aircraft stocks have 
rallied strongly, with attainment 
of a new high by United ade- 
quately explained by the fact that 
it is the best diversified company 
and has the best long-term profit 
and dividend record in the in- 
dustry. 


Dividends 

On balance, the dividend news 
was on the bullish side in Septem- 
ber. There were increases in rates 
by 17 companies, against 13 a 
year ago; extras voted by 83 com- 
panies, against 71 a year ago; ini- 
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DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 








1953 1952 
Year June 30 $2.34 $4.51 

. 9 mos. July 31 2.74 3.49 + 
. 9 mos. Aug. 31 32 72 
6 mos. June 30 31 1.22 
. 6mos. July 31 -04 -20 
. Year June 30 6.40 9.74 
. 9 mos. July 31 .02 .23 
Year July 31 3.32 4.48 
. 9 mos. Sept. 30 55 75 
6 mos. June 30 5.12 5.90 
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tial payments in 26 cases, against 
15 a year ago; resumption of pay- 
ments in 11 cases, against 2 a year 
ago. Payments were omitted in 8 
instances, compared with 11 in 
September of last year; and re- 
duced in only 5 cases, against 12 
a year ago. 
Southern 

Quite a few rails “look cheap.” 
Take Southern Railway, for in- 
stance. At 41, against high of 
497, it is priced at about 3.4 
estimated record 1953 earnings of 
about $12 a share, yielding 6% on 
a widely covered $2.50 dividend. 
The rate might be boosted to $3 
at the late-October meeting of di- 
rectors. The road is fully diesel- 
ized and more efficient than ever 
before. Its traffic position and 
prospects have been greatly im- 
proved by economic growth and 
industrialization of the South. 
Finances are in good shape. On 
the other hand, funded debt is 
rather heavy, giving the stock a 
high degree of leverage. 
Switches 

Many investors have losses on 
one or more of their stocks. They 
should consider establishing losses 
between now and the year end to 
take advantage of tax savings; 
and improving portfolio quality 
at the same time by trade-up 
switches. Here are some illustra- 
tive examples: Sell Republic Steel, 
buy National Steel; sell Kaiser 
Aluminum, buy Aluminum Com- 
pany of America; sell Motor Pro- 
ducts, buy Borg-Warner; sell 
Case, buy Deere; sell Flintkote, buy 
Johns-Manville. If you do not have 
any tax losses worth taking, and 
if your portfolio is so strong that 
it cannot be improved, your posi- 
tion is unusual—if not unique. 
Yields 

Even after recent market de- 
clines, rather substantial in some 
cases, the best-grade stocks, are 
still yielding not much over 5- 
514%. Higher yields from 6-7% 
and over are obtainable in the so- 
called businessman’s investment 
group, meaning stocks that repre- 
sent companies a shade under the 
quality of companies usually found 
in conservative portfolios, and, 
also, in those of the better man- 
aged investment trusts. The in- 
vestor looking for above-average 
yields, however, should be careful 
to discriminate between companies 
whose margin of profit is slipping, 
either due to general or individual 
causes, and those in industries 
that characteristically give a good 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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Whats Ahead por Rusiness P¢ 


By E. K. A. 


The assertion has been made frequently and somewhat 
carelessly in recent months that a “buyers’ market” is here or 
is close at hand. Very certainly, the ‘sellers’ markets” that 
characterized much of the postwar period—when consumers 
paid “premiums” for ready 
or nearterm delivery of auto- 











BUSINESS ACTIVITY mobiles, numerous house- 
PER CAPITA BASIS hold appliances, and other 
consumer durable items— 


mA. W.S. INDEX two 


WEEKS 
200 z | ) ' aco 


190 


are things of the past. Pro- 
duction is up and consumers, 
now that they have filled the 
vacuum from the wartime 
years of lean supplies and 
no longer have any fears 
of shortages, are no longer 


urgent buyers. 


0 ; : 
” Nevertheless, it would ap- 


pear to be stretching the 
point to name the current 
retail situation as a buyers’ 
market. The consumer un- 
doubtedly is feeling his oats 
now that supplies are large, 
and goes out of his way oc- 
casionally to tell off some of 
the retailers who put the 
screws on him for premiums 
only a few years back, but 
he still is not dictating what 
price he will pay for any 
given article. The total vol- 
ume of retail trade is at or 
near an all-time high and 
the average level of retail 
prices—until recently at least 
—is still rising. 
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120 Only within the past few 


weeks have markups been 
announced on a number of 
consumer items — including 
bread and other bakery 
products, automobile tires, 
and rugs—and it appears 
certain that a number of 
manufacturers will announce 
price advances on _ their 
products as a result of wage 
increases touched off by the 
recent rise in the cost-of- 


¥ i living index to a new all- 
time high. It is problematical, 
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of course, whether 
these markups will 
stick. Theoretically, 
for example, the 
markups in gasoline 
announced some 
four months ago 
are being main- 
tained although ra- 
ther violent gas 
price wars have 
broken out in parts 
of the country. 
Nevertheless rec- 
ognition must be 
given to the fact 
that where supplies 
are large and com- 
petition for busi- 
ness at the retail 
level is keen, prices are under pressure either officially or un- 
officially. Automobile dealers are cutting prices deeply on 1953 
model cars. While the discount houses and other dealer: 
offering substantial discounts on household appliances are 
doing a good business, the “legitimate” dealers are being 
passed by. Meat prices advanced sharply early in September, 
following the end of the heat wave and the sudden uprush 
in consumer demand for meats, but prices since have declined 
equally sharply as a result of stiff consumer resistance. 


At present, we are in a period of rising competition fo 
business, with supply and demand playing important roles ir 
the determination of prices. That is pretty much normal 
although it is so long since we have had anything like ¢ 
normal balance that many manufacturers and dealers do no 
know what to make of it. Manufacturers, confronted on the 
one hand with pressures from dealers to reduce prices, art 
faced on the other hand with rising costs of labor, power 
shipping, etc. that already are squeezing profit margins 
Dealers, too, are being squeezed. 

There is ample evidence, however, that competition for the 
consumer's dollar will increase from here on and for some 
time to come. Although no late national income data art 
available, it is evident from the slight downtrend in indus 
trial production that the long rise in national income is ovel 
for the time being and it is quite probable that a contractior 
in income is under way. Furthermore, the long uptrend in con 
sumer debt appears to be grinding to a halt. With incomé 
slipping or likely to slip, consumers are less willing to mort 
gage their future. 

These are the conditions under which the buyer with mone) 
in his pocket has more and more to say about what pric 
he will pay for goods and (Please turn to page 106 
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MONEY & CREDIT—The heavy new financing of mid- 
September seems to have gone a long way towards filling 
the new money needs of corporations and municipalities; at 
least new offerings since then have been rather small. The 
same condition exists in the demand for bank loans. In the 
three months ending September 23, business loans of weekly 
reporting members banks have risen by $242 million, the 
smallest increase for the period in all but one of the past 
seven years. Only in 1949 did this type of loan rise as slowly 
as this year, indicating that the business community has be- 
come rather cautious about increasing its investments. At the 
same time the Federal Reserve has been busily buying Gov- 
ernment securities, increasing its holdings in September alone 
by $168 million, on top of the $321 million added to its hold- 
ings in the preceding two months. This has built up the excess 
reserves of member banks so that they can lend much more 
freely and may even be willing to accept a smaller return. 

The combination of a moderate demand for money plus 
an increased credit supply has had the expected result—a 
better market for fixed income securities. Government bonds 
have been in the forefront of the advance. The thirty-year 314s 
have gained 12 points in the three weeks ending October 5 
and similar improvement has been chalked up by other long- 
term Treasuries. Short-term money has also eased consider- 
ably and the latest offer of Treasury 91-day bills was taken 
at an average yield, on an annual basis, of 1.39%, the lowest 
yield level in 2% years. In fact, the easing of short-term 
interest rates has been so pervasive that the Treasury has 
replaced its tax savings notes, which were on tap at a 2.16% 
yield for a six-month maturity, by a new issue which yields 
only 1.56% for the same period. 

Corporate obligations have participated in the uptrend in 
prices and the yield on a representative average of best-grade 
bonds stood at 3.21% on October 5, quite a bit below the 
yield of 3.44% available in June and down from the 3.31% 
yield of three weeks ago. Municipal bonds have also been 
strong during September and the Bond Buyer’s yield index on 
20 municipals fell to 2.82% on October 1 from 2.92% a 
month earlier. 

The advent of a strongly advancing bond market and 
lower interest rates has been made possible by the Administra- 
tion’s abandonment of its “hard money” policy, in the light 
of today’s easing in business. With downtrends visible in 
many sectors of the economy, our monetary authorities have 
apparently decided to reduce money rates in an effort to 
encourage investment. However, easy money is not a panacea 
for any and all maladjustments and it remains to be seen 
whether it can have much of an effect on the swollen inven- 
tories and over-capacity from which some industries are 
suffering. 
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TRADE—Total dollar volume of retail trade in the week end- 
ing Wednesday, September 30, remained unchanged from 
the previous week and was about 4% ahead of the cor- 
responding 1952 week, according to estimates by Dun & 
Bradstreet. The best showing was made by the Northwestern 
and Pacific states with a 6% year-to-year gain. Demand for 
apparel and food remained on an even keel in the latest week 
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while a slight improvement appeared in sales of household 
goods. However, buying of television sets and appliances 
remained restricted. 
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INDUSTRY—Some easiness has developed in industrial pro- 
duction and the Federal Reserve Board estimates that its 
seasonally adjusted production index dropped to 234% of 
the 1935-1939 average in September from 236% the previous 
month. Manufacturers’ output of durable goods was down 
about 1.3% in September while production of nondurables 
remained unchanged and mining output was 1.2% lower. 

The MWS Business Activity Index has also been declining 
in September. In the four weeks ending September 26 the 
index fell to 194.5 from 199.0 at the end of August. During 
this period declines occurred in coal production and electric 
power output. Crude oil runs to stills were particularly hard 
hit while freight car loadings failed to attain the normal 
seasonal gain. 
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COMMODITIES—The general run of commodities continued 
(Please turn to'the following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre. 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) Aug. 3.8 4.3 3.3 1.6 (Continued from page 93) 
Cumulative from mid-1940. Aug. 518.0 514.2 464.4 13.8 a side-wise movement in the week ending 

FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Sept. 29 272.9 2724 2624 55.2 | Tuesday, September 29. The Bureau of 

Labor Statistics index of primary market 

MONEY SUPPLY—$b prices declined 0.1% during the week 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers______ | Sept. 23 52.8 53.5 52.3 26.1 while farm products were unchanged. 
Currency in Circulati fage 99 sont 30.2 aA 10.7 | Processed foods fell 0.1%, largely because 

BANK DEBITS—(rb3)** of a decline of 0.8% in meat prices. The 
New York City—$b. July 52.9 52.4 51.5 16.1 index of all commodities other than farm 
344 Other Centers—$b July 98.2 96.6 88.6 29.0 | products and foods remained unchanged 

PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) ion. 287.0 287.5 271.3 102 as declines for cattle and hides were off- 
Salaries and Wages——___ | Aug. 197 197 182 66 set by increases for grains, burlap, tin and 
aman pun 49 50 5] 23 linseed oil. 

Interest and Dividend Aug. 23 22 21 10 0 
Transfer Payment ave- - o . The August figures for manufacturers’ 

(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Aug. 17 17 19 10 NEW ORDERS, SHIPMENTS and IN- 

POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Aug. 160.0 159.7 157.2 133.8 | VENTORIES are worth study, for they 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over—— | Aug. 111.6 111.5 109.8 101.8 reveal some imbalance in the current busi- 

Civilian Labor Force Aug. 64.6 64.7 64.0 55.6 | ness picture. Thus, new orders, on a season- 
unemployed Aug. 1.2 1.5 1.6 3.8 | ally adjusted basis, at $22.8 billion, were 
Employed Aug. 63.4 63.1 62.4 51.8 | down sharply from July’s $24.4 billion and 
in Agriculture. Aug. 7.3 7.6 7.0 8.0 | June’s $25.6 billion. At the same time ship- 
Non-Farm Aug. 56.1 55.5 55.4 43.2 | ments had a more moderate drop and in 

At Work Aug. 58.5 57.0 57.0 43.8 August were $2.7 billion above new orders. 
Weekly Hours Aug. 43.1 43.3 42.9 42.0 In the fact of the slump in new orders, pro- 
Man-Hours Weekly—b Aug. 2.52 2.47 2.45 1.82 ; duction continued high and inventories held 
by manufacturers actually rose $400 mil- 

EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (Ib) Aug. 49.4 49.2 48.2 37.5 lion to another new high of $46.2 billion at 
amma Pied ves - wi 4.8 | the month end. Some observes put most of 
meneoy . pe — - 11.7 ‘the blame for the drop in new orders on 

Waeeiy Pewee dl 40.50 40.4 40.5 40.4 | cuts in defense orders, presumably non- 
easy Shag Gott Piel — a 773 | recurring. September data will therefore be 
Weekly Wage () 1 3 71.69 71.51 67.23 21.33 | qwaited with interest to determine whether 

PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Sept. 29 1106 110.7 1118 669 | August's results point a trend or are only 

Retail (ed) July 210.2 209.7 «211.8 +~=—«-116.2._: | @ temporary dip on the road. 
* * * 

COST OF LIVING (Ib2) iy — sae 65.9 Builders started work on 94,000 NEW 
Food ay 13.8 113.7 116.3 64.9 | NONFARM DWELLINGS in August, 2,000 
Clothing Joly “Ts 6S 89.7 | Jess than the month before and 5,100 under 
Rent Joly — oe 59.5 the corresponding 1952 week the Com- 

RETAIL TRADE—$b** merce Department has announced. Privately 
Retall Store Sales (ed) Aug. 14.1 14.5 13.4 4.7. |owned housing volume declined 3% in 

Saisie: Genie Aug. 49 5.1 4.2 1.1. | August and was at a seasonally adjusted 
ital: Cette Aug. 9.2 9.4 9.2 3.6 |annual rate of 970,000 units, which com- 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) Aug. 0.86 0.86 0.84 0.34 | pares with 998,000 in July. For the first 
Consumer Credit, End Me. (rb2) Aug. 27.4 27.2 23.0 9.0 | eight months of 1953, housing starts—both 
publicly and privately owned—totalled 

MANUFACTURERS’ 769,800 units compared with 767,400 in 
New Orders—$b (cd) Total ** Aug. 22.8 24.4 21.9 14.6 | the similar 1952 period. 

Durable Goods Aug. 9.8 11.1 10.0 71 * e ep 
Non-Durable Goods_________ | Avg. 9h 7 wo vas RAYON shipments by manufacturers 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Total**_____ | Avg. 25.5 26.5 cial 83 I declined 2% in August to 104,100,000 
Durable Goods. Aug. sord — ag 41 | pounds and was 9% under August, 1952, 
Non-Durable Goods__________| Avg. 7 ail ssid 4.2 | Textile Organon has reported. The indus- 
try was working at 76% of capacity in 

CESSES SHV IORNS, Gad s80.°° August, down from 79% the preceding 
Total—$b (ed) sid oi ysie _ psi h. Output nevertheless was above ship- 

seiaibiliniiceaat July wo manasa ee é 
ments and stocks of rayon in producers 

Wholesalers’ soy ig — sia pa hands at the end of August rose to 95,700,- 
Setetieer’ ine = ye om 81 | 000 pounds at the end of August from 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) aly ” nd - vx 91,900,000 a month earlier. A year ago, 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Sept. 26 194.5 197.4 1944 141.8 | manufacturers had 72,700,00 pounds of 
(M. W. S.)—1—np Sept. 26 239.1 241.6 231.4 1465 ‘rayon in stock. 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk. or Wk. or Year Pearl 
Date Month Month Ago  Harbore PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** Aug. 236 232 215 174 New orders for MACHINE TOOLS im- 
Mining Aug. 170 165 156 133 proved in August and the index of such 
Durable Goods Mfr Aug. 311 311 267 220 orders compiled by the National Machine 
Non-Durable Goods Mfr Aug. 197 191 191 151 Tool Builders Association rose to 287.9% 
CARLOADINGS—t—Totel Sept. 26 820 824 862 833 of the 1945-1947 average from 247.9% in 
Mise. Freight Sept. 26 398 402 414 379 July. Shipments also were higher at 301.4% 
eras a Sept. 26 71 a 76 1,566 of the base period. Unfilled orders declined 
ate Sept. 26 53 52 51 3 and it would have taken 7.3 months at 
August output rate to complete all orders 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Sept. 26 8354 8395 7,625 3,266 on the books. This compares with a ratio of 
s08F COAL, Pred. Gt) mw Sept. 26 96 ra snp ep = cape July and 12.6 months in 
Cumulative from Jan. 1 Sept. 26 333.9 3243 344.2 44.6 — 
Stocks, End Mo Aug. 77.9 74.8 81.2 61.8 * * * 
FOPRSSER~tte.) wm EXPORTS from the United States de- 
Crude Ovipet, Daily a “e van a 41 | clined again in July to $1,346.3 million 
Gasoline Stocks Sept. 26 142 144 120 86 f $1,376.5 milli th a h 
rom $1,376.5 million the previous month. 
Fuel Oil Stocks. Sept. 26 52 52 55 94 This includ ilit t a h 
: ago ‘an me pe - is includes military exports under the 
Heating G8 Sede 2 Mutual Security Program of $397.7 million 
LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Sept. 26 258 252 271 632 in August versus $371.1 million in July. 
Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b. July 7.9 8.0 8.3 79 Export declines were noted for electrical 
and agricultural machinery and unmanu- 
STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Aug. 9.4 9.3 8.5 94 factured cotton while grain exports rose. 
Cumulative from Jan. 1 —___. | Avg. 76.6 67.2 55.1 74.7__| IMPORTS into this country also were lower 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION in July at $907.9 million from $933.8 mil- 
AWARDS—$m (en) Oct. 1 383 341 234 94 lion in June and an average of $938.4 mil- 
Suisiiaitinninn: tens * Oct. 1 11,779 11,396 12,490 5,692 lion in the first half of 1953. Imports of 
tobacco, rubber, newsprint paper, copper 
MISCELLANEOUS and zinc all declined. After deducting mili- 
Paperboard, New Orders (st}t Sept. 26 227 236 227 165 tary exports from the total, the balance of 
Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b July 30 33 34 17 trade was in our favor by $40.7 million in 
Do., Cigars—m July 490 502 468 543 July which compares with $51.4 million in 
Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_| July 16 18 16 28 the corresponding 1952 month. 











b—Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. 
cdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonally adjusted index 
(1935-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureav. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1935-9—100). It—Long tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, 
publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation for population growth. 
pe—Per capita basis. rh—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, total consumer credit. rb3—Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y.—1941 data 
is for 274 enters. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. *—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—Seasonally adjusted. 
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1953 1953 
No. of 1953 Range 1953-1953 (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl.—100) High low Sept.25 Oct. 2 
Issues (1925 Cl.—100) High Low Sept.25 Oct. 2 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS ......... 133.5 114.4 116.7 118.0 
330 COMBINED AVERAGE ......... 215.5 177.2 181.2 183.0 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS ......... 260.5 203.7 207.7 211.4 
4 Agricultural Implements ........ 263.3 186.7 191.8 191.8 4 Investment Trusts .................. 112.7 93.1 94.2 94.2 
10 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100)............ 415.6 330.3 355.2 365.9 3 Liquor ('27 Cl.—100) . 967.8 811.1 829.5 829.5 
7 Airlines ('27 Cl.—100)............ 693.9 499.1 512.1 512.1 V1 Machinery .......ccsscccccscecccsseeeee 240.6 181.0 181.0 1924 
DF MOTIRRINGYUR « oos025 5 sec cares ck ss savexite 95.5 76.4 76.4 77.3 3 Mail Order .. 128.6 101.0 103.4 105.8 
10 Automobile Accessories ........ 289.4 213.8 221.6 221.6 3 Meat Packing 101.7 78.7 81.3 82.2 
10 Automobiles 2000.00... 49.4 39.0 39.0 39.5 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ............ 284.5 198.4 201.0 201.0 
3 Baking (’26 Cl.—100)............ 28.0 23.8 24.4 24.4 Mei Corin le och 474.8 3949 403.8 412.6 
3 Business Machines ................... 377.4 311.4 318.8 322.4 24 Petroleum sapeatheeeee 463.4 376.5 385.6 385.6 
2 Bus Lines (’26 Cl.—100).......... 207.6 170.2 194.0 202.5 22 Puabitte UMMUGS . .<..c...se00k0secss<c- 194.4 173.8 181.3 185.0 
ORGHOMMHIE osc: sctiessniiescaises 396.9 337.9 345.8 349.7 8 Radio & TV ('27 Cl.—100)...... 36.9 29.7 31.1 31.9 
SS COGN MINING .siccicscaseiossecsssens 15.4 10.3 10.5 10.4 8 Railroad Equipment .............. 64.1 49.1 49.1 49.7 
4 Communications. .................-. 69.3 58.6 59.9 60.5 22 Railroads 53.2 41.8 42.8 42.8 
9 Construction 72.3 57.9 58.6 58.6 ee eee 51.5 42.3 44.3 45.2 
7 Containers 519.4 456.9 466.5 471.3 3 Shipbuilding 269.9 228.7 253.9 258.4 
> Copper Ge Brass: «......6:3.0ccecc808 175.4 125.3 130.0 131.5 3 Soft Drinks 407.5 339.0 345.8 349.2 
me Dotny PIOUUOIS sick csescssdsiedeicne 98.6 92.3 95.0 pT PE SteGl Be OO so inc ccccsccscssscccace 151.4 122.8 125.7 125.7 
5 Department Stores ................ 63.2 55.3 56.5 57.7 3 Suger 59.8 47.1 48.3 48.3 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles ........... 235.2 203.8 206.1 212.8 2 Sulphur .... 625.9 525.5 525.5 525.5 
2 Finance Companies ................ 410.0 341.8 358.1 366.2 5 Textiles 162.2 108.0 111.3 109.6 
PF ROOGMBYENGIE? 5.0.22: -ccacecacsceassex 200.4 185.0 186.9 186.9 3 Tires & Rubber 00.0.0... 89.7 70.4 72.1 72.9 
MD (FOO) ORONOS 25.8 ecocccsecsacstexcsese 125.9 113.0 123.6 123.6 F NQMUREO ac cicretscicerciecticncncties NORA 90.8 99.8 101.6 
TRL SEG 7110 | Saas 792 60.3 60.3 61.1 S VORIeiy HOCOS  ....ccccccnssessensse 319.5 291.8 298.0 298.0 
oe 760.0 561.8 575.0 568.4 16 Unclassified (‘49 Cl.—100) 125.7 97.0 99.4 100.5 
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Trend of Commodities 





Commodity futures weakened in the two weeks ending 
October 5 and the Dow-Jones Commodity Futures Index lost 
1.53 points with most of the loss occurring on the last day of 
the period. Actually, though, more commodity futures were up 
than down in the two weeks under review. Thus, higher prices 
were posted by wheat, rye, soybeans, lard, cottonseed oil, 
wool, lead, zinc, copper and domestic sugar. Futures to end 
lower included cotton, coffee, cocoa, world sugar, rubber, 
hides and tin. May wheat closed at 194% on October 5, up 
2% points from September 21 levels. The 1954 winter wheat 
crop appears to be getting off to a poor start because of 
below average moisture conditions and the Government ex- 
pects rainfall to continue light in the next few weeks at least. 
Exports are still slow but foreign crops next season may not be 


as large as they have been this season. May corn lost 3% 
cents in the two weeks under review. The hot, dry weather 
which bostered wheat prices had the opposite effect on corn 
as it made for more rapid harvesting. Private estimates of the 
corn crop indicate that crop destruction by the August drought 
has been smaller than expected. March cotton lost 38 points 
in the fortnight ending October 5 to close at 33.02 cents. 
With the crop movement increasing, hedge selling has ex- 
panded also. Mill demand has been backward and sales by 
growers are rising, despite the fact that spot prices are slightly 
below loan levels. Hide futures have been weak lately and the 
January option lost 87 points since September 21 to close at 
15.25 cents on October 5. Cattle slaughter is running far 
above last year and shoe production is lagging. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 





Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1/Yr. Dec. 6 
Oct.5 Ago Ago Ago 194! 
22 Commodity Index 85.6 88.4 86.9 93.4 53.0 
9 Foodstuffs 93.5 966 88.0 90.1 46.1 
3 Raw Industrial 80.4 83.0 860 95.5 58.3 
RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
JUNE JULY AUG. Serr. 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—33.0 


High 


Low 
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1953 
162.2 
149.7 


1952 
181.2 215.4 
160.0 


1951 


176.4 


Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 


1945 
111.7 
98.6 


1941 
88.9 
58.2 


1939 1938 
67.9 S77 
48.9 47.3 


1937 
86.6 
54.6 




















Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 4 
Oct.5 Ago Ago Ago 194! 
5 Metals 85.5 88.3 97.1 1089 54.6 
4 Textiles 87.2 86.7 90.1 98.5 56.3 
4 Fats & Oils 64.2 66.5 55.8 60.1 55.6 
COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. 
; “DOW-JONES . 
ia —+— COMMODITIES JNDEX | 
~~ ee | —-—}} 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1953. 1952 1951 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
RE RRS 170.1 192.5 214.5 95.8 743 78.3 658 93.8 
Low .. 153.8 168.3 174.8 83.6 58.7 61.6 57.5 64.7 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





General Mills 


“Will you please advise the recent 
earning trend of General Mills? I wish 
to take this opportunity to state that 
your magazive has proven very help- 
ful.” B. A., Columbus, Ohio 


General Mills has shown a ris- 
ing earning trend in the two past 
fiscal years. 

The company seeks to diversify 
its operations and hopes to con- 
tinue channeling more of its op- 
erations into fields other than 
flour. These include grocery prod- 
ucts, chemicals, formula feeds, and 
cellulose sponges. 

Fifteen years ago 74% of the 
company’s total sales were ac- 
counted for by flour. Today flour 
accounts for 52% of sales. 


Two outstanding events of 
the past year were first the ac- 
quisition of O-Cel-O Inc. in mid- 
November of 1952. The second 
was a change affected in mid- 
April in which the organization 
was decentralized from the man- 
agement standpoint. Now organ- 
ed in 7 rather than 4 operating 
divisions, the company is much 
better equipped to meet the chal- 
lenges of the years ahead. 

Net earnings for the year end- 
ed May 31, 1953 were $11,468,171 
compared with $9,549,466 the 
previous year. It is believed that 
the Korean armistice will have 
little effect on the business, but 
according to the president of the 
company, economic activity will 
probably level off somewhat below 
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the recent high peak. 

Earnings per share were $4.68 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1953 against $3.94 in the preced- 
ing year. Sales and services for 
the most recent fiscal year totalled 
$483,067,177 against $468,864,- 
838 in the preceding year. 

Dividends including extras 
totalled $2.50 a share in 1952 and 
$2.1214 has been paid thus far in 
the current year. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of 
May 31, 1953 showed total current 
assets of $98,207,256, total cur- 
rent liabilities of $34,828,703, 
leaving net current assets of $63,- 
378,526. Net tangibles per com- 
mon share were $40.25. Prospects 
over coming months continue 
favorable. 


McKesson & Robbins 


“With the competitive situation in 
McKesson & Robbins’ industry intensi- 
fying, I would appreciate receiving late 
operating data of the company and divi- 
dend payments and also working capital 
position.” T. R., Evanston, Illinois 


Consolidated net income of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins Inc. for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1953, after 
provision of $7,901,989 for Fed- 
eral income taxes, was $7,029,203. 
equivalent to $3.81 per share of 
common stock. 

This compared with net income 
of $6,634,360 in the previous fiscal 
year which was equivalent to 
$3.60 per share. Federal income 
tax provision in that year was 
$6,611,586. 


Net sales in the 1953 fiscal year 
were $460,996,916, a new high. 
compared with sales of $436,932,- 
694 in the corresponding period 
of 1952. 


As of June 30, 1953, current 
assets amounted to $140,991,519 
and current liabilities were $43,- 
584,211, indicating net current as- 
sets of $97,407,308, an increase of 
$16,086,971. This increase was 
due primarily to the sale last year 
of $15 million of debentures. 


Wholesale drug sales continue 
to advance, with the gross profit 
ratio remaining virtually un- 
changed. The additional sales. 
however, produced barely enough 
gross profit to absorb the increas- 
ed operating expenses. Drug in- 
ventories showed a moderate in- 
crease as required by the increas- 
ed sales volume and stock turn 
was maintained at a satisfactory 
rate. 

In the company’s liqmor divi- 
sions, increased sales and a lower 
expense ratio resulted in an im- 
provement in operating profit. 
Gross profit ratio remained at ap- 
proximately the same level. 

Sales and profits of McKesson 
Laboratories, the company’s man- 
ufacturing division, was substan- 
tially higher, due to the introduc- 
tion of new products and increas- 
ed operating efficiency. 

An increase in domestic sales of 
chemicals was announced, with 
the comment that “while neither 
the sales nor the profits had yet 
reached a level which we believe 
attainable, continuous progress is 
being made and we are optimistic 
as to the future of this depart- 
ment.” 

The highly competitive nature 
of the company’s business makes 
it imperative that constant effort 
be made to increase sales and im- 
prove operating efficiency and 
much progress along these lines 
has been made. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $2.50 
per share and 6214 cents quarterly 
has been paid thus far in the cur- 
rent year. 
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Radio Corporation of America 


“I have been a subscriber to The 
Magazine of Wall Street for a number 
of years and have found the publication 
very helpful. I own 100 shares of Radio 
Corporation of America stock purchased 
moderately under the current market. 
You have stated in your magazine that 
this corporation has good long term 
growth prospects. As this investment 
was made for its long term enhance- 
ment potentials, shall I retain it or sell 
in view of general market uncertain- 
ties?” S. L., Syracuse, N. Y 


Long-term growth prospects of 
Radio Corporation of America 
continue good and as you state 
that this investment was made for 
its long term prospects, retention 
is warranted. 

From all indications Radio Cor- 
poration of America should regis- 
ter a new high in sales volume and 
net income this year. In the first 
half of 1953 profit amounted to 
$18,185,228 equal to $1.18 per 
common share, compared with 
$11,299,930, equivalent to 70 cents 
per common share in the first six 
months of 1952. Second half earn- 
ings comparisons are expected to 
continue favorable for this year. 

Revenues of television station 
equipment are up sharply as a re- 
sult of the growing number of new 
stations approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 
Television and radio receiver sales 
have been good. The record divi- 
sion reported dollar sales in the 
first seven months of this year 
were 38% higher than last year 
and the August increase was about 
40%. The broadcasting division— 
National Broadcasting Company— 
increased its network advertising 
revenue sharply so far this year, 
mostly from television. 

The company has substantial 
defense contracts. It is a leader 
in the electrenic sound, sonar, 
radar, communications and tele- 
vision and radio and transistor 
fields. Developments in color tele- 
vision also offer good long term 
promise. While dividend payments 
are modest, the head of the cor- 
poration, General David Sarnoff 
stated last May: “If profits con- 
tinue as they are I hope we may 
be able to consider an increase in 
dividends but I make no promises.” 


Borg Warner Corporation 


“Please furnish information as to 
principal products manufactured by 
Borg-Warner Corporation and also out- 
look over coming months.” 

C. G., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Borg Warner Corporation is a 
leading producer of automotive 
parts, including transmissions, 
clutches, carburetors, universal 
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joints and radiators. Other prod- 
uct groups consist of aircraft ac- 
cessories, specialty steels and 
parts for the agricultural imple- 
ment and machinery trade and 
numerous miscellaneous fabri- 
cated steel items. Broad diversifi- 
cation is further achieved by out- 
put of elctric and gas ranges, 
Norge refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and ironers, oil burners, 
furnaces and air conditioning 
equipment. Present defense con- 
tracts are substantial. 

Operations early this year were 
adversely affected by a 10 week 
strike at the Warner Gear Divi- 
sion and so the half year sales in- 
crease was only 9.4%. Net income 
for the six months to June 30, 1953 
was $4.41 per share against $4.51 
in the like period last year. Earn- 
ings for the full year of 1953 are 
expected to be only moderately 
below the $9.33 of last year. Divi- 
dends including $1.00 extra were 
paid in 1952 and the same amount 
is expected to be paid this year. 

The development of automotive 
transmissions and other products 
improves the position of the com- 
pany and enhances the outlook 
over coming months. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Please submit comparative earnings 
of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway over re- 
cent years with estimated net income for 
1953.” J. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Net earnings of Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway in recent years have 
shown a rising trend as follows: 
1950 $4.26 per common share, 
1951 $4.80, 1952 $5.66. 

According to Walter J. Tuohy, 
president of the railway, gross and 
net income for September will be 
below the corresponding month of 
last year but net income for the 
full year of 1953 is estimated at $6 
a common share, against $5.66 in 
1952. 

September gross revenues are 
estimated at around $30,500,000 
compared with $32,393,000 in the 
same month last year, while net 
will be about 53 cents a common 
share compared with 66 cents a 
year ago. 

This would bring gross for the 
nine months to $263,000,000 and 
net income to $4.45 a share com- 
pared with $267,710,000 and $3.95 
a share in the like period of last 
year. 

October should be an exception- 
ally good month for C & O in com- 
parison with a year ago when 
miners “holidays” interfered with 
coal mining and resulted in net 





income of only 37 cents a share, 
said Mr. Touhy. He added that net 
for the current month should be 
about 54 cents a share. 

Results of the nine months were 
favorable despite a sharp decline 
in the movement of coal for export 
purposes this year compared with 
1952. 

C & O’s substantial investment 
in New York Central should work 
out advantageously for both roads, 
C & O’s president stated “The 
highly industrialized _ territory 
served by N. Y. Central will pro. 
vide markets for coal originated 
in our territory. Conversely, C & 0 
can provide new outlets for the 
heavy volume of manufactured ; 
goods moving from Central ter.| echnic 
ritory.” mecha: 

The $3.00 annual dividend “eanec 


yields a generous income. automé 
These 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation| timing 


“IT have been a subscriber to your All the 
valued publication for a good mam}! an ¢ 
years and would appreciate receiving} require 
late data on Colorado Fuel & Iron Cor of fish 
poration with emphasis on the com 
pany’s expansion and diversification 
program.” B. J., Larchmont, N. Y. 





The 
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Labor: 
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The Colorado Fuel & Iron Cor. mE 


poration and its subsidiaries earn} qoven 
ed $8,031,224 for the fiscal yeal} oyrren} 
ended June 30, 1953, an increas enlarge 
of 39% over the preceding year’ opening 





total of $5,761,965. country 
The corporation’s net incom: 
for the 1953 fiscal year, after pre At tk 


ferred dividend requirements, waj ;.., Co 
equivalent to $3.09 per share of ,i4_ +p, 
common stock based on 2,478,084 i¢, otyy 
shares outstanding on June 30iynys 
1953, or $3.24 based on the aver yiljs 
age number of shares outstanding ty yso 4 
in the preceding year. to this 

Total sales for the 1953 fiscaf can pe 
year reached a high of $248,835f cause o 
574, a 27% increase over the pre ago ger 
ceding year’s record of $195,751} irritatic 
164. Dr. 

A major factor contributing t eit 
the company’s higher net incom Genera] 
in 1953 fiscal year was the cotfsponge 
tinuing program of modernizatio§ fessions 
and improvement of plants. Thi 
program was made possible by re wom, 
taining a reasonable portion Ofyalyes | 
profits for reinvestment in facilifence on 
ties designed to improve product} corp >, 
and enhance the company’s comand sty! 
petitive position. decorati 

C. F. & I’s steel producit§in the y 
plants operated at 92.16% of ratefincludin 
capacity during the 1953 fiscifand the 
year, as compared with 938.5%them in 
for the preceding year. The#bination 
plants would have _ operatéfrich ap 
slightly over 100% in both fiscifquality. 

(Please turn to page 106) {be more 
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The latest addition to GENERAL FOODS CORP., 
Birds Eye’s expanding line of quick-frozen pre-cooked 
foods is fish sticks, developed after more than three 
the} Years experimentation at the Division’s Seafood 
“| Laboratories. Using an exclusive manufacturing 
technique, described as the most advanced in the 
mechanical processing of fish, ocean-fresh fish is 
cleaned, cut by machines into a new “stick” shape, 
automatically dipped in a special batter and breaded. 
These are then deep fat fried with temperature and 
timing carefully controlled, until crisp and brown. 
All the homemaker has to do is to heat the fish sticks 
man 1 an oven, and then serve. As no actual cooking is 
iving} required, the possibility of even the slightest odor 


Cor} of fish drifting through the home is eliminated. 
com 
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Increasing demand for commercial truck-trailers 
in the New England area has prompted TRAILMO.- 
BILE, INC., to set up a new factory branch in New 
Haven, Conn. This step is the latest in the company’s 
current national expansion program, involving the 
enlargement of present branch facilities and the 
opening of new branches in various parts of the 


country. 
come 
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At the recent 1953 Clinical Congress of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, doctors saw a new surgical 
aid—the new Cel-O-Sorb sponge, developed and man- 
ufactured by the O-Cel-O Division of GENERAL 
2 30 MILLS, INC. The new sponge, according to General 
avell Mills, is more compact, more efficient, and less costly 
1ding t) use than sponges made of cotton gauze in use up 
to this time. The new sponge is more absorbent and 
fiscaj can be rinsed and re-used during an operation. Be- 
5 cause of its soft texture, the Cel-O-Sorb sponge is 
> Pre also gentle to tissues, thus reducing the likelihood of 
,7514 irritation of the incision resulting from surgery. 
Dr. John R. Paine, professor of surgery at the Uni- 
ng ti versity of Buffalo and chief of surgery at the Buffalo 
1com# General Hospital has prepared an article on the new 
» COM sponge for the November issue of “Surgery”, a pro- 
ratio¥ fessional journal. 
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Women, being particularly conscious of color 
values, are credited with having an important influ- 
facilfnce on the styling of 1954 models of CHRYSLER 
duc CORP.’s Plymouth cars. The company’s designers 
| COMand stylists studied trends in home furnishings and 
decorations with the result that color coordination 
in the new models is carried to the smallest details, 
ratefincluding, for example, the horn button, headlining 

fisc4#and the instrument panel. The study also influenced 
93.5% them in the use of new fabrics, synthetics and com- 
The#binations of synthetics and natural, which have a 
eratéfrich appearance and yet have an easy-to-care for 
- fiscafquality. In addition, the new fabrics are considered to 
6) |be more attractive, and are more durable . 


lucing 
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Leather fibre products, heretofore produced only in 
Germany, soon will be manufactured in the St. Louis 
area by a corporate subsidiary of INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE CORP. Under a licensing arrangement with 
the German firm, International is acquiring the 
“know-how” and exclusive rights to manufacture 
and distribute the products. These are made from 
leather fibres and are used in the making of a variety 
of shoe components, such as insoles, midsoles, and 
platform material. Organization of the new subsidi- 
ary has not been completed, but when in operation 
it will make the products available to other shoe 
manufacturers and all other potential users through- 
out the countries for which International Shoe holds 
manufacturing and sales rights. Production is ex- 
pected to get started sometime late next spring or 
by early summer. 


Reynolds Mining Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the REYNOLDS METAL CO., has begun develop- 
ment of its aluminum ore reserves in Haiti. The 
deposits are 5 miles from deep water and extend 
over an area along a plateau approximately 3,000 
feet above sea level. The project, it is estimated, will 
cost several million dollars and will operate initially 
at a capacity somewhat under the 750,000 tons of 
the Jamaica property which Reynolds opened in 
1952. Installations for the Haitian mines are being 
designed, however, to permit a rapid increase in 
operations whenever conditions warrant. 


A contract to build the world’s first commercial 
public passenger conveyor belt has been awarded to 
the GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., and the 
Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. It will be de- 
signed for installation between the stations of the 
Erie Railroad and the Hudson & Manhattan tubes 
at Jersey City, N. J. The “Speedwalk” as it is called, 
will move at about one and one-half miles per hour. 
Operated by push-button controls it will be rever- 
sible in direction to handle rush-hour crowds. 


A new concept in bank door vault design, engi- 
neered by the MOSLER SAFE CO., is said to answer 
a long standing need for a door more compatible 
with modern bank architecture. Among the new 
door’s features are “counter spy” combination locks, 
multiple movement, anti-concussion, 120-hour time- 
locks, and multiple movement combination locks 
capable of 100 million changes. 


According to present plans, NORWICH PHARMA. 
CAL CO., expects to have its new research laboratory 
in operation by November, 1954. This new plant, it 
is estimated will cost, including equipment, $15 
million, and will house the company’s staff of 1°06 
scientists. The equipment, it is said, will include the 
most modern available for advanced chemical and 
pharmaceutical investigation. 
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A Study of Vital Trends in 
TV-Electronics Industry 





(Continued from page 80) 


radar defenses and in guided 
missiles, are expected to hold at 
a high level. Most manufacturers 
in this category should set new 
sales records and report earnings 
as much as 50 per cent ahead of 
1952. 

Indications of the trend in earn- 
ings may be visualized by a few 
comparisons among representa- 
tive companies. General Electric, 
as an example, reported a rise in 
net profit for the first six months 
to $2.61 a share from $1.99 in the 
first six months of 1952 after sub- 
stantial provisions for excess 
profits taxes. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric boosted earnings to $2.19 a 
share from $1.95 in the first half 
of 1952 in reflecting continuation 
of the uptrend in shipments that 
characterized operations in recent 
years. . 

An equally impressive showing 
has been made by representative 
companies specializing in electron- 
ic goods. Radio Corporation lifted 
net profit in the first six months 
this year to $1.18 a share from 70 
cents in the corresponding period 
of 1952. Phileo experienced de- 
cided improvement on larger vol- 
ume and reported earnings of 
$3.41 a share, against $1.16 in the 
same period of 1952. Sylvania to 
$1.87 from $1.48 a share in the 
first six months of last year. 
Zenith Radio, with the benefit of 
a non-recurring profit, reported 
earnings for the first six months 
of $5.64 a share, against only 
$2.71 in the same period a year 
earlier. Magnavox scored a sub- 
stantial gain with $2.93 a share in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 
compared with $1.80 a share last 
vear. 

Although dividends receive less 
consideration from investors in- 
terested in long term growth than 
they do when regularity of income 
is of primary importance, many 
electronics companies have main- 
tained well established rates. Pay- 
ments in some instances are rela- 
tively modest in relation to indi- 
cated earnings, suggesting that 
satisfactory distributions could be 
continued even if earnings should 
dip next year. In the case of Gen- 
eral Electric, on the other hand, 
optimists appear hopeful that an 
increase in payments to stock- 


holders could find favor if earn- 
ings improve correspondingly 
when excess pofits taxes expire. 
Companies which have revealed 
the proportion of excess profits 
taxes in the last two years indi- 
cate that elimination of this bur- 
den may provide a cushion for 
profits if competition intensifies in 
the coming year. 

Potentialities in electronics for 
military purposes probably are 
only scantily appreciated by the 
public. Many incredible uses un- 
doubtedly are closely guarded sec- 
rets. Enough is known, however, 
to indicate what can be accom- 
plished by whirring wheels in so- 
called mechanical brains, As an 
illustration, details of the highly 
complicated combat information 
center with which aircraft carrier 
Lake Champlain is equipped re- 
cently were publicized. The fan- 
tastic brain which guides this 
modern adjunct of a fighting Navy 
collects a vast amount of infor- 
mation with split-second speed 
and amazing accuracy so as to 
permit efficient maneuvering of a 
fleet of airnlanes on its broad 
deck. 

With the benefit of radar, the 
ship’s electronic brain spots air- 
craft miles away and enables op- 
erators to determine whether the 
fliers are friendly or hostile. 
Equipment is available to help 
bring in the planes for a landing 
if they are friendly or to advise 
the ship’s personnel to prepare for 
an attack. Intricate mechanisms 
keep track of planes in the air, 
chart wind current and other wea- 
ther information and keep records 
of the aircraft carrier’s course and 
speed. There is almost nothing es- 
sential that is not collected and 
visually displayed electronically 
for the guidance of those in charge 
of the vessel. 

Many less spectacular products 
of research have come to light to 
amaze the public. The ordinary 
computer used in business offices 
has been immensely improved to 
make possible highly complicated 
calculations. Electronic equipment 
used in laboratories has advanced 
scientific research and accelerated 
the production of new products. 
The tiny transistor made from 
germanium has been perfected in 
recent years to improve hearing 
aids and to supplant vacuum tubes 
in some uses. (This was covered 
in our last issue). Another new 
development is the “printed cir- 
cuit” developed to supplant intri- 
cate wiring in complicated elec- 
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tronic equipment. With the use of 
transistors and printed circuits, 
massive equipment can be com. 
pressed into comparatively smal! 
areas. 

Pressure for something new to 
provide advantages over a poten. 
tial enemy has accounted for the 
remarkable progress in electronic 
achievements in the last dozen 
years. Nor is the end in sight. 
Progress offers the prospect of re. 
ducing costs in industrial opera. 
tions and of counteracting the ef. 
fects of numerous labor restric. 
tions. The age-old complaint of 
mechanization of industrial opera. 
tions will be heard again when 
employment declines and compe. 
tition for jobs becomes more 
active. 

With business in transition, it 
is likely that the civilian end of 
the business may undergo some 
temporary downward adjustment, 
though limited to modest scope 
The longer-range outlook for thi: 
dynamic industry, however, i: 
strikingly good and the stronger 
companies in this field undoubted. 
ly face a satisfactory future. 





Dividend Prospects 
for 50 Companies 





(Continued from page 70) 


perhaps modest proportions, ir 
the 1l-year record of consecutiv 
increase in aggregate dividen( 
payments. 

Analysis of the trend in indi 
vidual dividend payments leads t 
the conclusion that the great ma’ 
jority of companies which hay 
taken unfavorable dividend actio! 
since the end of 1951 fall in tw 
main categories: those in clear\; 
depressed industries, such as tex 
tiles and amusements; and th# 
secondary or “marginal” com 
panies in miscellaneous industri} 
which have been unable to success 
fully meet the growing pressure 0 
higher costs and high taxes ani 
which, consequently, are unabll 
to maintain satisfactory divident 





margins. (We have discussed thi 
type of company many times i 
the past year). 

Investors who have continu 
to hold these securities have foun 
themselves confronted with actua 
or potential losses in dividend in 
come, at the same time that the} 
have incurred losses in marke 
value. Whether or not these losse 
can be retrieved, at least in pari 
depends on the specific circum 
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stances surrounding the indivi- 
vidual company. In some cases 
where dividends have already been 
passed or cut, that action has been 
more or less discounted in the ac- 
companying market decline of the 
stock. In other cases, directors 
may desire to continue dividends, 
despite impairment of the requi- 
site earnings margin with which 
to sustain dividends. They may be 
reluctant to take the needed divi- 
dend action, either because they 
hope for improvement in earn- 
ings, or because they may wish to 
maintain credit standing of the 
company as long as possible. In 
any event, prolongation of estab- 
lished dividends, under these cir- 
cumstances, can lead to imparting 
a false sense of security among 
investors as to the future market 
price of their shares. Since the 
number of companies in this cate- 
gory is increasing, the number of 
investors troubled over dividend 
prospects of the companies in 
which they hold stock is also 
bound to increase in proportion. 


Rating the 50 Stocks 


A substantial decline in the 
value of a stock is not necessarily 
a precursor of a cut in the divi- 
dend. The decline may be due to 
sympathetic response to a general 
lowering of stock market values 
such as we had during August and 
most of September. Many of the 
strongest stocks declined during 
this period without in the least 
suggesting an unfavorabe change 
in their dividend rates. 

This class of stocks, therefore, is 
excluded from consideration in 
this article, which is primarily 
concerned with rating the divi- 
dend and market prospects of 50 
stocks which have been indepen- 
dently under pressure in various 
periods in the past year and a half, 
and whose holders are uncertain 
as to which course of action they 
should take—whether they should 
hold or not. These stocks have 
been selected because they are 
typical of the four hundred odd 
issues, almost forty percent of 
total issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which have 
been giving a comparatively poor 
market performance. 

It is our purpose to re-appraise 
the dividend outlook of these 50 
stocks in relation to their present 
market position and to give speci- 
fic, practical advice in each case. 
The evaluation is based on the 


(Please turn to page 102) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $1,386,732,289.38 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . 1,110,553,447.32 
State and Municipal Securities. . . 316,247,709.33 
Other Seewusitiess . «© 2 s « 6 226,059,955.86 
Mortgages . . «© + «© + «© « « 34,208,724.81 
E@anS.. « syle os « ee « « “3 Qese294-57G97 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 13,904,761.06 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 49,845,429.44 
Banking Houses . . .... . 31,911,697.26 
Other Assets . . «© © © e ee 5,428,665.80 
$5,553,147,256.83 

LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . . « « «© « « « + §$5,046,752,210.82 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . .. . 15,276,783.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 32,247,494.82 
Other Liabilities . . « 2 2 « 25,026,839.93 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . . 55,021,300.97 
Restle Portielio «§ « «© « «© & & 4,552,971.78 


Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
(7,400,000 Shares— 


$15 Par) 

Surplus e -« + 219,000,000.00 
Undivided 

Profits . . . 53,375,599.07 





383,375,599.07 
$5,553,147,256.83 











POPOL At eee 
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United States Government and other securities carried at 
$510,737,086.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Dividend Prospects 
for 50 Companies 
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fundamental earnings trend of 
each company and its financial 
position, especially from the view- 
point of whether the latter is suffi- 
ciently strong to sustain dividends 
in the approaching period. We 
have indicated our conclusions in 
the last column of the full page 
table adjoining under the heading 
of “A” —dividend can be main- 
tained; hold: “B” — dividend mar 
gin narrowing; market position 
uncertain; and “C” —stock well 
deflated. 

As the table indicates, special 
emphasis has been laid on the 
earnings trend since the beginning 
ef last year as this more fully 
illustrates the current position and 
prospects for the company. We 
have given these figures for each 
of the fifty companies, including, 
also, the price range for this per- 
iod up to October 1. This will give 
the investor the relative market 
position of the stock as it cur- 
rently stands with reference to 
high and low prices during the 
period. Book values per share are 
included for purposes of compari- 
son. While book values are by no 
means a determining factor in 
stock prices, they are useful, in 
instances where stocks have had 
severe declines, as a basis of com- 
parison between market price and 
actual physical and __ financial 
values behind each share of stock. 

Three general kinds of stocks 
are covered in the large table. One 
represents companies with an un- 
certain outlook where early re- 
covery does not seem indicated. 
The second group consists of com- 
panies which are in a funda- 
mentally satisfactory position so 
far as long-term prospects are 
concerned but whose dividend 
margin has recently been narrow- 
ing with result that the position 
of the stock at the moment seems 
uncertain. The third classification 
includes companies with adequate 
dividend coverage but whose 
stocks have given their holders 
some concern on account of un- 
favorable market action. This, 
however, may be exaggerated as 
the declines have been due largely 
to sympathetic response to general 
market conditions, rather than in- 
ternal values. All of these stocks 
have been rated from the practical 
standpoint of whether they should 


continue to be held under the con- 
ditions that apply in each case. 

The recommendations are nec- 
essarily based on current condi- 
tions and prospects but these, of 
course, may be subject to change 
some months hence. It is sugges- 
ted, therefore, that subscribers 
who may wish to reserve action on 
any of the fifty stocks for some 
future date consult our Inquiry 
Department at that time, in order 
to keep abreast. 





Employing Cash Reserves 
Safely 





(Continued from page 77) 


him a net yield of 214% net 
against a net return on the same 
amount invested in taxable issues 
of only 114%. This is twice as 
much income and certainly worth 
the consideration of the investor. 

Even where the yield on tax- 
ables is higher than on tax-ex- 
empts, the individual in the 50% 
income bracket stands to benefit 
from selecting the latter in pref- 
erence to the former. Here is an 
example: Suppose the investor 
buys a $10,000 taxable short-term 
issue, yielding 3%. His cash in- 
come would be $300 but subject 
to tax could be brought down to 
only $150, which is still $100 less 
than he would receive on the 
214% tax-exempt. Obviously, the 
advantage increases as the income 
tax brackets mount. It will be 
seen, therefore, that this type of 
issue offers a very suitable vehicle 
for investors of means who are 
seeking a temporary haven for 
idle cash reserves while waiting 
for definite market opportunities. 

For individuals in the lower 
brackets, it would, on the whole, 
be more practical to invest in the 
ordinary taxable short-term is- 
sues whose yield is higher than in 
tax-exempts. As between the two 
classes of short-terms there prob- 
ably would not be enough in sav- 
ings in income to attract the 
smaller investor. 

However, even in cases or more 
limited income and presumably 
more limited capital, the savings 
in income as between short-term 
investment in the type of issue 
suggested and cash is consider- 
able and worthy of the investor’s 
attention. Should he, however, 
find it inconvenient to enter what 
may be an unfamiliar field of in- 
vestment, he can take recourse to 
the savings banks which offer a 
return of 214% on deposits in the 


East and somewhat higher in 
other sections of the country. 

Through the various means 
suggested, both large and small 
investors have available to them 
sound means of temporary invest- 
ment offering a moderate but se- 
cure rate of return. This is the 
safest and most productive means 
of employing cash reserves pend- 
ing the materialization of genu- 
ine market opportunities and 
without impairing the necessary 
liquidity, which is the prime func- 
tion of the reserve itself. Specific 
examples of securities for short- 
term investment are given in the 
accompanying table. These issues 
are offered primarily for illus- 
tration, as there are many others 
that are available. 





The “Rotating” 
Readjustment in Industry 





(Continued from page 69) 


tries, in consumer and noncon- 
sumer fields alike back at exceed- 
ingly high operating rates, and 
with their inventories advancing. 
It would be unwise, at this junc- 
ture, to count heavily on a con- 
tinuing round of local readjust- 
ments to prevent a more general 
readjustment although this could 
prove milder than is commonly 
expected. 





Labor’s Monumental 
Continuing Blunder 





(Continued from page 66) 


present, they will find themselves 
constantly faced by the more fun- 
damental contest of this new era 
and will, to a material extent, 
have precipitated the changed 
ground. For one thing, the statis- 


‘tics and charts no longer create 


an argument for higher wages or 
other benefits. It is with a curious 
lack of humor that the widely cir- 
culated labor press presents on 
the same page a plea to remedy 
the deplorable situation of labor 
due to starvation wages and, in 
immediate juxtaposition, boasts 
of what organization has done for 
the worker, of the peak of pros- 
perity to which unionization has 
brought him! 

And always, there is the under- 
lying more-than-hint of the ulti- 
mate communistic goal. For ex- 
ample, the current labor press 
shows a comic—a suitor obviously 
asking a girl to marry him and 
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promising that he will take care 
of her. She replies: “Join a union 
and it will take care of both of 
us.” Such a note pervades much 
of the labor press. 

Union members are American 
citizens just as much as non-union 
workers and every election proves 
that labor bosses, no matter how 
they strive, do not control indivi- 
dual votes. In the Taft-Hartley 
dispute arising from the Durkin 
resignation, Mr. Durkin and labor 
leaders everywhere have joined in 
calling the President of the 
United States a liar. No matter 
what union loyalty exists, union 
men as citizens do not applaud the 
idea of calling the President of 
the United States a liar, even in 
terms but thinly veiled in polite- 
ness. There is more meat in that 
incident than in many columns of 
wage-price exhibits! 

Labor leaders at both Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions conventions supported the 
no-raiding pacts arranged as a 
prelude to labor unity. Meantime, 
raiding by both AFL and CIO has 
speeded up apparently in an effort 
to build competitive union organi- 
zations as rapidly as possible to 
beat a possible deadline when no- 
raiding pacts will be finally rati- 
fied. 

The wage and benefit issue has 
moved out of the realm of statis- 
tical comparison and into the 
realm of public relations with the 
President, as President of all the 
people, ranged on one side and 
labor leaders who insist upon a 
subservient President and a sub- 
servient Congress on the other. 


Affects Public Good-Will 


It would seem that the labor 
leaders, at this point, are losing 


ground. Practically at the very 


time the International Association 


of Bridge and Structural Iron- 


workers were holding up work on 
the $195,000,000 power plant at 
Joppa, Illinois, to run the atomic 
energy installation at Paducah, 
Kentucky, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention was 
demanding that a labor man be 
appointed a member of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Some millions of Americans 
do not like the idea of labor inter- 
fering with work on an atomic 
plant engaged upon what may be 
the very heart of American de- 
fense! 


The dock strike, extending from 
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Its “grandaddy” was a risk that paid off 


A new continuous steel rolling 
mill costing more than forty 
million dollars has been put in 
operation by Armco at Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


This modern giant is no risk. 
But its “grandaddy” was. For 
it was at this same plant, back 
in 1923, that Armco spent mil- 
lions to design and build the 
world’s first continuous mill for 
rolling steel sheets. Failure would 
have been a serious blow to the 
company. But the mill was a 
success from the start. 


Armco licensed other steel 
companies to build its contin- 
uous mill. More and better steels 
were soon made available to man- 
ufacturers and the public. 

In its issue of May 30, 1953, 
Business Week said of the first 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION »& 


continuous mill built by Armco 
thirty years ago: “. . . it put a 
new face on the steel business, 
and changed, in many ways, the 
lives of all Americans. It did that 
by pioneering the slashing of 
sheet steel costs, and the multi- 
plication of its production.” 


It has been estimated that at 
current production rates, the 
continuous mill saves steel users 
about one billion dollars each year 
over the old hand-mill method. 


Today at Armco there is the 
same pioneering spirit that made 
the first continuous rolling mill 
possible a generation ago. You 
can see it in the development of 
new and improved special- 
purpose steels—and in the con- 
stant search at Armco for new 
and better ways of doing things. 


Mod 
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Maine to Virginia and holding up 
foreign and coastwise shipping to 
a cost of millions, is not pleasant 
news to most Americans as 
Americans. The Administration 
has been urging that trade 
supplant billions in foreign aid 
so that all taxpayers may be re- 
lieved and, in the midst of this 
program, union labor engages in 
a paralyzing work stoppage which 
strikes at implementation of this 
helpful policy. That the whole dis- 
pute has arisen out of sustained 
labor waterfront crime does not 
sweeten the taste to the public! 


The New York City Transit 
Authority has refused to recog- 
nize a special committee of the 
CIO Transport Workers Union, 
even though the suggestion had 
come from the Mayor of New 
York. Here is another straw 
showing that union bidding meets 
no such official response as it did 
aforetime. 

The heads of both big organi- 
zations, Walter Reuther of CIO 
and George Meany of AFL, have 
warned the country that, unless 
large new concessions are granted 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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Labor’s Monumental 
Continuing Blunder 





(Continued from page 103) 


to labor, the Nation faces a de- 
pression due to lack of purchasing 
power. This is almost wholly 
blackmail and it is doubtful in- 
deed if it will prove effective. The 
country has so great a reserve of 
economic stability that even a 
slight recession is problematical 
because so great a demand still is 
effectual for consumer goods, 

In many pending discussions, 
the escalator clause is being put 
forward but with the idea of pro- 
viding that it shall work both 
ways. In some previous agree- 
ments, when the scale began a re- 
cession, labor leaders cried that, 
of course, the clause was only in- 
tended to operate in consonance 
with rising living costs. In the 
new agreements, the escalator 
clauses will have rachets control- 
ling movement both ways! 


Labor must be wary in this vast 
public relations struggle which is 
due to continue a long time. For 
example, labor leaders must, in 
their criticism of the Republican 
Administration and adulation of 
the good old days of Democratic 
control, remember that the Demo- 
crats are traditional free-traders 
and are pledged to low tariff 
rates. If labor’s wage demands 
were granted, what a field day 
low-priced foreign labor would 
have! Even some of the greedier 
leaders could not defend such a 
position. The clearest lesson of 
the times is that no longer is the 
President of the United States 
giving instructions to clear every- 
thing with Sidney! 





Nehru’s Ambition for 
Political Leadership Ignores 
India’s Needs 





(Continued from page 76) 


protest against the strongly en- 
trenched caste system in these 
areas and against Brahmin domi- 
nation and privileges. Both States 
being thickly populated suffer 
from low wages and high living 
costs. Land reform has progressed 
slowly and there is large landless 
population in both of them. 

The economic story of India is 
basically the description of efforts 
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directed at raising enough food at 
home to provide the rapidly ex- 
panding population with basic 
food requirements. If enough food 
is raised at home, the foreign ex- 
change earned through exports 
can be used to purchase capital 
equipment needed for the hydro- 
electric and industrial projects 
envisaged by India’s Five Year 
Plan. If foreign exchange earn- 
ings have to be used for purchases 
of food, the economic develop- 
ment of the country slows down 
and political radicalism in the 
cities increases. 

Following the partition in Aug- 
ust 1947, India was handicapped 
by Pakistan receiving more than 
a proportionate share of Indian 
subcontinent’s food surplus and 
export crop (jute and cotton) pro- 
ducing areas. With feelings run- 
ning high over the division of 
Kashmir, and practically no trade 
conducted with Pakistan, India 
has been forced to concentrate on 
expanding food production rather 
than on industrialization. Thanks 
to hard work and intelligent lead- 
ership, her cotton crop was in- 
creased in 1952 by almost 50 per 
cent and her jute crop by some 
170 per cent. On the other hand 
the output of food grains, rice 
and wheat, has failed to expand 


largely because of a series of 
droughts. Considerable foreign 
exchange had to be used to pay 
for imports apart from the pur- 
chase of 2 million tons of grains 
from the United States, financed 
by a $190 million loan granted by 
the Congress to India in 1951. 
This year, with ample monsoon 
rains, bumper crops are forecast. 


The 5-Year Development 
Program 


To boost food production and 
to develop untapped resources for 
the use of Indian industries (since 
the supplies of many local indus- 
trial materials are insufficient. 
India has to import many raw 
materials to keep her factories 
fully employed) India launched 
two years ago a 5-Year Delevop- 
ment Program, the aim of which 
is to attain an additional 10 mil- 
lion tons of food by 1956. This is 
to be achieved in several ways: 
(1) through the building of a 
series of river dam systems, mod- 
elled on our T.V.A., at Damodar. 
Hiarkud, and Kakhra-Nanga! 
which are to irrigate some 8 mil- 
lion acres of land; (2) through 
the building of tube wells, mostly 
in the great Cangetic basin, with 
each well to irrigate about 400 









































Principal U. S. Imports from India in 1951 and 1952 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
1951 1952 

Jute and manufacturers $104.8 $103.3 
Shellac and other gums .. . A 4.4 
Hides, skins, leather ...... 18.8 12.0 
Cashew nuts and others ss 19.3 19.0 
ay crn M NNT EaR TRSAER RUINED RMON e502. pF a csc nscs stows csctpcespaaiavecss emanbe eb aaieanats 5.2 8.0 
ME soioss cnbee i ccncet son hoseces ! 17 14.7 
ene ue 35.1 28.1 
Carpet wool ................ SPs ae fave eave onan date aN ee a RE 6.2 12.3 
Mica and other minerals ee . 18.0 o7 ! 
Manganese and other ferro-alloys 15.7 23.9 
All others ...... 35.9 29.7 

Total .. .. $289.8 $265.1 

Principal U. 8S, Exports to India in 1951 and 1952 

(In Millions of Dollars) 
1951 1952 

Grains and preparations $205.0 $158.5 
Cotton 126.7 94.7 
Petroleum products 15.5 26.6 
Steel mill products 8.2 6.6 
Motor vehicles 17.7 12.7 
Industrial machinery 6.0 6.9 
Tractors ... Sy Seen Ses aa 5.8 3.9 
Construction machinery ............... 5.6 8.1 
Deer VIURONY ins 5-5 6.:.06.5 60560 0005->-s 26.9 18.2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 10.6 11.0 
CoS elaine the le Skate ai eae het Ue 9.3 
All others 24.2 24.3 

BM S26 a $463.9 $380.8 
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acres, and (3) by teaching the 
Indian farmer how to use fertil- 
izer and how to make better use 
of the available Jand in general. 
The multi-purpose river pro- 
jects, mentioned above, are also 
intended to increase hydro-elec- 
tric capacity by about 60 per cent 
by 1957. Indian railway system is 
to be modernized and the indus- 
trial base of the country broad- 
ened by building factories making 
cement, plastics, explosives, fer- 
tilizers and steel. A huge fertilizer 
plant in Sindri has already been 
opened; it is supposed to save 
India at least $80 million in for- 
eign exchange, formerly spent on 
fertilizers. A new steel mill, which 
the Indian Government is about 
to erect with the help of German 
credits and technical aid will be 
the principal competitor of the 
Tata Mills, an enterprise owned 
by one of the most public-minded 
industrial groups in the world. 


Inflation — The High Cost 
Economy 


Other Indian manufacturers 
may also find themselves compet- 
ing with Government financed in- 
dustrial enterprises. The Indian 
industrialist has been in a rather 
difficult position. During the ear- 
lier years of India’s independence 
he was hesitant to invest, partly 
because of high taxes and partly 
because of fear of nationalization. 
More recently foreign exchange 
has been scarce because it had to 
he set aside for the purchase of 
food. Moreover, in order to pro- 
vide employment for millions of 
workers, the Indian Ministry of 
Labor has been actually discour- 
aging any attempts at labor-sav- 
ing. Thus Indian industries have 
continued to use worn-out equip- 
ment with the result that produc- 
tivity is below prewar. However, 
there are also thoroughly modern 
mills in India, particularly new 
refineries and the branch factories 
of American and European con- 
cerns. 

These developments and the 
tact that manufacturing costs 
have also been inflated by meas- 
ures to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of Indian workers, has made 
it difficult for Indian industries 
to sell in foreign as well as domes- 
tic markets. Indian cotton textiles 
have lost ground to the Japanese 
product and the jute mills, have 
been restricting their production. 
The dechne in exports, shown in 
the accompanying table, reflects 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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How to improve your 
judgment of stocks 


¢ Do you think the “movies” are dead as an investment? (See 
page 12 of this issue of THE EXCHANGE—the New York Stock 


Exchange official magazine.) 


¢ Can you diversify by buying one listed stock? (See page 9.) 
¢ How to use common stock investment as a basic part of your 


retirement plan. 


e Which industry includes no less than 48 companies that have 
paid ‘‘non-stop”’ dividends for at least 20 years? 


e What’s the revolution going on in food retailing? 
e Why the trend to employee stock plans? 


YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWERS to 
questions like these in this issue 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
official magazine—THE EX- 
CHANGE. 

Presidents of top corporations, 
chairmen, editors, market ana- 
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lysts, authorities on investment 
write exclusive articles for THE 
EXCHANGE. It’s a quick 
way to keep better informed— 
whether you’re new or old at 
investing. 


12 issues for $1 


This pocket magazine is not sold 
on newsstands— so enclose a dollar 
bill or check with the coupon 
below for a year’s subscription. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. M 

20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 
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Nehru’s Ambition for 
Political Leadership Ignores 
India’s Needs 
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these difficulties. But the sales at 
home have also been slow since 
the Indian’ Ministry of Finance 
removed the food subsidies. This 
raised the prices of food and left 
less to spend for other consumer 
goods. Rising food prices have 
been reflected in the upward 
movement of the cost of living 
index; they have contributed to 
political radicalism which among 
other things, has helped the com- 
munists and their allies to carry 
the State of Travancore. 
Alarmed by the growing eco- 
nomic unrest, the All-India Con- 
gress has been urging the Govern- 
ment to speed the rate of economic 
development envisaged under the 
Five Year Plan. But according to 
the Finance Minister a speed up 
is impossible without falling back 
on American help, not so much in 
the way of equipment, but in the 
way of food, particularly wheat. 
The problem boils down to this: 
like Western Europe, India can- 
not have both food and industrial 
development. It looks like we will 
have to help with food in order 
to get India out of the present rut. 


India and the United States 
Need Each Other 


Should our differences in opin- 
ion—even on so crucial a problem 
as the negotiation with the Com- 
munist Powers—prevent us from 
helping India? Probably the best 
answer is that it should not. Not 
what Mr. Nehru does or says but 
famine, destitution, economic 
pressure is more than anything 
else likely to soften India as a 
target for Russian and Chinese 
communists. If India’s 360 mil- 
lion people should be lost to com- 
munism as a result of economic 
pressure and the lack of food, the 
whole southern fringe of Asia, 
from Pakistan to Indonesia—some 
250 million additional people— 
would go communist. Such a shift 
would put the Western Democra- 
cies into numerical minority, on 
one hand, and, on the other would, 
give the Soviet Bloc the bulk of 
world’s production of rubber, tin, 
copra, mica, and many other 
products. 

As long as the Congress Party 
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of which Mr. Nehru is the Presi- 
dent dominates the Indian po- 
litical scene there is little danger 
that the communists who after all 
have won only about 5 per cent 
of the votes in the general elec- 
tions will be able to swing India 
into the Russian Orbit. Moreover, 
the Congress Party is a “catchall 
party” among whose supporters 
are such capitalists as the Birla 
family and such Marxian social- 
ists as Mr. Narayan, and one may 
well ask, if Nehru goes, would his 
successor to Indian premiership 
be inclined to cooperate more 
closely with the Western democra- 
cies ? 

So, the problem really is, at 
least for Americans: If Nehru 
goes, (and many Americans wish 
that he would) will not his suc- 
cessor be not some conservative 
but rather that malevolent force, 
the Communists? 





For Profit and Income 
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account of themselves in recession- 
ary periods in business. It makes 
quite a difference whether the 
yield is high due to slackening 
confidence in the prospects of the 
company or whether it is high be- 
cause satisfactory prospects are 
not yet sufficiently reflected in the 
price of the stock. 


Low-priced 


The low-priced issues haven’t 
fared any better than those in the 
medium and higher ranges during 
the August-September decline. As 
most stocks are subject to the 
same influences during major 
market movements, the question 
of price does not enter. Investors, 
doubtful of market conditions, will 
sell low-priced issues to obtain 
cash reserves as quickly as the 
others, maybe a little quicker. 





The Business Analyst 
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services. Recent surveys of consumers 
indicate that fears of recession and re- 
duced income are as general among 
them as among business men, resulting 
in the natural impulse to restrict all but 
the most necessitous purchases. Never- 
theless, the buying urge is still strong 
as is readily apparent when sufficiently 
great price inducements are offered. 
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years, except that the nation-wide 
steel strike resulted in a shutdown 
for one month in each year. C. F. 
& I. has a rated ingot capacity of 
2,460,000 tons a year, represent- 
ing an increase of more than 
100% in the last 11 years. 

The company’s acquisition last 
December of the John A. Roeb- 
ling Sons Corporation is an ex- 
ample of its long range program 
of expansion and diversification. 
Acquisition of the Roebling firm, 
with plants in Trenton and Roeb- 
ling, New Jersey, added import- 
ant new products to the C. F. & I. 
line including cold rolled steel 
specialties, electrical wire and 
cable and bridge products and 
services, 

The company’s 14 plants in 7 
states operated throughout the 
1953 fiscal year with excellent 
labor relations, except for a shut- 
down in July 1952, which was part 
of the national steel strike. 

The new $30 million seamless 
tube mill just completed at Pueblo, 
Colorado, which went into opera- 
tion about two weeks ago will be- 
come an important supplier to the 
great oil and gas industries of the 
West. 

The corporation has modern- 
ized its plants, diversified its op- 
erations, and added new products 
to keep pace with the aggressive 
forward planning of the electrical, 
petroleum, transportation and 
other basic industries that it 
serves. The company’s backlog for 
most products is substantial. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $1.50 
per share and 3714 cents quarterly 
has been paid thus far in the cur- 
rent year. 


Reeves Brothers Inc. 


“As the textile industry slumped last 
year, I am interested in inquiring about 
operations of Reeves Brothers Inc. as to 
their sales volume, earnings, inventory 
and working capital position.” 

C. F., Paterson, N. J. 


Sales of Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953 totalled $69,279,961. Net 
profit amounted to $1,488,623, 
equal to $1.31 per share of com- 
mon stock. These figures compare 
with sales of $71,356,718 and 
earnings of $2,355,153, or $2.07 
per share, reported for the com- 
parable 1952 fiscal year. 

The decline in sales and earn- 
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ings reflected conditions prevalent 
throughout the textile industry 
during the company’s fiscal year. 
Despite these conditions, em- 
ployees of Reeves Brothers Inc. 
had worked on full schedule dur- 
ing the year and quarterly divi- 
dend payments were maintained 
at 30 cents per share. 

The company’s 1953 balance 
sheet showed inventories of $15,- 
937,449, a decrease of 26% from 
the $21,597,556 shown a year ago. 
At the same time cash on hand 
amounted to $3,587,310, up 67% 
over the $2,142,839 reported last 
year. 

Working capital at the close of 
the fiscal year amounted to $14,- 
858,730 as compared with $14,- 
791,270 at the close of the 1952 
fiscal year. 

Book value as of June 30, 1953 
amounted to $25.51 per share. 
Orders amounting to $26,500,000 
were on the company’s book as of 
June 30. 


United Wallpaper Inc. 


“T have been informed that United 
Wallpaper reported a loss for the last 
fiscal year and have been wondering 
what was the cause of this deficit. 
Please submit recent fiscal earnings and 
also financial position.” 


L. W., Trenton, N. J. 


Sales of United Wallpaper Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, were $11,279,716, compared 
with $9,069,212, for the preceding 
year. 

A net loss of $488,689 was re- 
ported, after all charges. For the 
previous year the company re- 
ported a net loss of $590,628, after 
all charges, 

Net working capital as of June 
30, 1953, was $2,628,406, com- 
pared with $2,963,381, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 

No dividend has been declared 
or paid on the common stock for 
the fiscal year reported upon, due 
to the net loss for the year and the 
restrictions in loan agreements. 

As of June 30, 1953, book value 
of common stock was $4.89 per 
share and ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities stood at 1.81 
to 1. 


Operating results for the com- 
pany during the year ended June 
30, 1953 again were not satisfac- 
tory. Although an operating profit 
after taxes of $83,780 was earned 
for the first three quarters of the 
fiscal year, beginning in the month 
of February, 1953, and continuing 
to the present time, a drastic drop 
in wallpaper sales affecting prac- 
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tically all segments of the wall- 
paper industry occurred which 
eliminated this profit and by June 
30, 1953 resulted in a net loss after 
taxes of $390,055. 

Aside from the general decline 
in wallpaper sales, the basic cause 
for the adverse operating results 
of the company arises out of the 
wallpaper distribution problems 
which have developed since the 
end of the war. Since 1947, as a 
result of the two-year line method 
of selling wallpaper continued at 
the insistence of many of United’s 
customers, the company has ex- 
perienced alternating years of 
profit and loss. This situation has 
created a steady decline in the 
company’s working capital and 
cash position. 

To overcome the problems of 
the two-year line, last year for the 
first time since the war the com- 
pany returned to the one-year line 
method of sales. This necessary 
change in distribution policy was 
made with considerable opposition 
from many of the company’s cus- 
tomers and resulted in a decrease 
in sales for the year ended June 
30, 1953. However, in adopting 
this change in policy the company 
believes that the objections of cus- 
tomers can be overcome and ulti- 
mately will result in recovering 
their sales. 


Truax-Traer Coal Company 


“Your publication has stated that 
the coal industry has been plagued by 
over-productive capacity, increased 
competition from other fuels and labor 
difficulties. I would appreciate receiv- 
ing late report of Truax-Traer Coal 
Company.” D. P., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Truax-Traer Coal Company, 
reported consolidated sales for the 
three months to July 31, 1953 of 
$11,593,856 and net profit of 
$417,773, equal to 30 cents per 
common share. This compared 
with the same quarter of 1952 
when net sales were $9,863,300, 
net profit $154,489, equal to 6 
cents per common share. 

For the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1953, consolidated net income 
was $2,802,377 after all expenses 
and taxes, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends for a full year to 
$2.21 a share on 1,103,648 shares 
of common stock outstanding, 
compared with net income of $3,- 
346,838 and $2.95 a common share 
earned in the preceding year after 
one quarterly preferred stock di- 
vidend payment. 

Net sales for the year, including 
sales of purchased coal and mer- 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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chandise, were $52,710,722 
against $60,285,431 for the pre- 
vious year. 


The company’s 15 mines in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, West Virginia and 
North Dakota produced 7,655,386 
tons of coal during the year com- 
pared with 8,616,168 tons in the 
previous year, a decrease of 
11.2%. This compares with a de- 
cline of 17.2% in national coal 
production for the same period. 

The decline in demand for the 
fiscal year and consequently in 
production, was the result of fac- 
tors that included but were not 
limited to, a 54 day strike in the 
steel industry, continuing increas- 
es in transportation costs, inroads 
made by natural gas, and unsea- 
sonably mild winter and unlimited 
importation of residual fuel oil. 
This latter items has displaced 
substantial quantities of steam 
coal to the great disadvantage, 
not only of the coal industry, but 
also the railroads and independ- 
ent producers of domestic oil. De- 
spite these situations and the ad- 
ditional fact that coal prices have 
suffered from intense competition, 
the company has full confidence in 
the coal industry’s place in the 
future economy of the country. 

The most important single ad- 
vantage that the company pos- 
sesses in its industry is its diversi- 
fication. This diversification, as 
between geographical areas, is 
unique in the coal industry. No 
other coal company spread its op- 
erations from West Virginia and 
tidewater markets in the east to 
North Dakota and Kansas in the 
west. Truax-Traer holds a strong 
position in the vast fuel markets 
of the middle-west with its large 
production in Illinois and Indiana. 
This puts the company in a posi- 
tion to supply coal advantageously 
throughout the nation’s large cen- 
tral industrial area. The com- 
pany’s mechanized operations 
place it in a favorable competitive 
position in the industrial market. 
Mechanization of operations and 
mechanical preparations make it 
possible for the company to pro- 
vide utility and industrial con- 
sumers with processed coal which 
meets the requirements and uni- 
formity and dependable supply. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $1.60 
per share and 40 cents has been 
paid quarterly this year. 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


“Please provide recent information 
on Keystone Steel & Wire Company as 
to volume, earnings and dividends.” 


R. R., Akron, Ohio 


Consolidated net sales of Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Company and 
subsidiaries for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, totalled $91,- 
270,389, an increase of 12.8% 
over the previous year’s sales and 
only slightly below record sales 
of $91,451,112 in the 1950-51 
fiscal year. All Keystone and sub- 
sidiary plants operated through- 
out the fiscal year at levels above 
those of the previous year. 

Consolidated net profit amount- 
ed to $5,388,777, equivalent to 
$2.87 a share on 1,875,000 shares 
of capital stock outstanding, com- 
pared with net profit of $4,847,285 
and $2.59 a share for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

Excess profit taxes paid by the 
consolidated companies during 
the three recent fiscal years have 
amounted to $4,611,601, almost 
equivalent to the entire increase 
in working capital during the 
same period. 

Keystone’s four open hearth 
furnaces produced 375,317 tons of 
steel ingot in the last fiscal year 
compared with 359,300 net tons 
for the previous year. 

National Lock Company, a sub- 
sidiary, enjoyed a steadily in- 
creasing demand for its products 
throughout the fiscal year and 
sales and net profits were both 
ahead of the preceding year. Sales 
are currently continuing at a high 
level. A new line of door locks de- 
signed for homes in the medium 
and lower price fields is aiding 
National Lock’s sales. 

Keystone sales are similarly 
being aided by the continued de- 
velopment and expansion of its 
building lines of re-enforcing ma- 
terials and products for both out- 
side and inside building construc- 
tion. 

Supplies of raw materials are 
now adequate for most purposes 
although prices of most materials 
are again advancing. Present 
scrap steel inventories are the best 
in many years with respect to both 
quantity and quality. A large pro- 
portion of these inventories is No. 
1 rail and industrial scrap ac- 
quired at lower price levels. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $1.60 
per share and 40 cents quarterly 
continues as the present rate. 
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Oil Progress Week 





Again, as in preceding years, 
the petroleum industry in nation- 
wide observance of Oil Progress 
Week, extending, this year, from 
October 11 to 17, rendered to the 
American people an accounting of 
its stewardship and the progress 
it has made in serving the nation 
and the community. 

The week was marked by a 
number of special events. At a 
gathering of oil men in New York 
on October 138, addresses were 
made by Mr. B. Brewster Jenn- 
ings, president, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., and Mr. Howard S. Cull- 
man, chairman, Port of New York 
Authority. Similar meetings were 
held in practically all major cities 
throughout the country. The in- 
dustry also conducted essay con- 
tests in schools and maintained 
“open house” for the public at its 
refineries, where government reg- 
ulations permitted, its terminals, 
etc., and its oil fields in which the 
public, including school children, 
was able to actually see oil wells 
in operation. 
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many basic synthetic organic 
chemicals as does Union Carbide. 
The list consist of more than 350 
products that are shipped in tank- 
car quantities to industrial con- 
sumers, the largest of which are 
other companies engaged in chem- 
ical manufacture. 

From out of UCC’s labaratories 
has emerged “Dynel”, its new tex- 
tile fiber that is being converted 
by some of the country’s leading 
textile mills into fabrics as soft 
as cashmere or harsh as mohair-— 
according to the texture desired. 
It is being made up not only in 
clothes for men, women and chil- 
dren, but in mothproof blankets. 
or in combination with natural or 
other synthetic materials in items 
ranging from dresses to miner’s 
pants, paint rollers and other 
items that outwear and outper- 
form standard materials. 

UCC represents a big story, 
and even though we have gone to 
some length to set it forth, it is 
about one-quarter told. Within 
the past year or so, UCC em- 
barked on another great under- 
taking of a revolutionary nature. 
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PEET 


At a new pilot plant at Institute, 
W. Va., the company started the 
lirst commercial production of 
chemicals directly from coal. To 
jate, UCC has succeeded in iso- 
lating more than 100 chemicals by 
this process. It is impossible to 
predict what may come of this 
startling development. 

While Union Carbide’s huge re- 

search organization devotes its 
time to the development of new 
alloys and metals, chemicals and 
ther products, the company 
moves ahead as a manufacturer 
yf plastics, a field in which it is 
yne of the pioneers. Its “Bake- 
lite’ phenolics have become a fa- 
miliar material in our everyday 
life. One of the newest develop- 
ents is Bakelite polyethylene, 
the plastic used for the squeezable 
ynd non-breakable bottles that 
anufacturers have so rapidly 
ndopted for packaging hand lo- 
ions, shampoos, ereams, and nu- 
erous other products. 
Although production is now 8 
imes that of about six years ago, 
he supply of polyethylene is still 
imited. To meet the demand UCC 
as launched an expansion pro- 
ram, including a new plant at 
exas City, Texas, that will 
louble production of basic resins, 
ss Well as creation of additional 
acilities at existing plants. An- 
ther of UCC’s plastics rapidly 
xpanding in use is Vinylite. This 
s the plastic so widely used by 
mumerable manufacturers pro- 
lucing shower curtains, uphol- 
tery materials, wall coverings, 
rindow shades, inflatable rafts, 
aincoats, garment bags, table 
loths, play balls, refrigerator 
wl covers, and practically hun- 
reds of other products for civil- 
an and industrial use. 


This is only part of the story 
¢garding UCC’s production and 
utstanding position in the field 
{ plastics. Within the last six 
tars it has invested more than 
27 million in new plants and 
ir expansion of existing plants 
ir the production of chemicals 
nd plastics. At the end of 1952, 
e investment of the company in 
xed assets exceeded $1 billion. 
0 help carry out its broad ex- 
ansion program covering the 
lany divisions of its business, 
CC, in 1951, entered into an 
sreement with The Prudential 
surance Co. of America and 
letropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
r each to advance $150 million 
| 100-year promissory notes, 
ithout sinking fund provisions, 
faring 334.9% interest rate. Up 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell, or a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


Beneficial Loan Corporation 


NOTICE To The HOLDERS OF COMMON STOCK 


Subscription Warrants evidencing rights to subscribe at 
the price of $24 per share for shares of Common Stock of 
the Corporation at the rate of one share for each ten shares 
held of record on October 7, 1953 were mailed to stock- 
| holders on October 9, 1953. The rights to subscribe will 
expire at 3:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on October 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable at our office, 
| Beneficial Building, Wilmington 99, Del., or at Irving 
Trust Company, Agent, One Wall Street, New York. 


BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION 


W. E. THOMPSON, Secretary 














to the end of 1952, the company 
had drawn down $100 million to 
help cover expenditures for ex- 
pansion then in progress, and ex- 
pects to increase this amount 
from time to time as may be de- 
sirable in relation to the expan- 
sion program contemplated for 
the next several years. 

The rapidity at which Union 
Carbide is expanding is best ex- 
pressed by the growth in sales 
and net earnings in the 10-year 
period since the close of 1942. 
From the beginning of 1943 to 
the of 1952, sales have increased 
from $488.3 million to $956.9 mil- 
lion, and total income has more 
than doubled, rising from $486.1 
million in the earlier year to 
$978.5 million for 1952. Net in- 
come last year was equal to $3.41 
a share, somewhat lower than the 
$3.60 a share realized in the pre- 
vious year, the decline being ac- 
counted for by the higher cost of 
labor and materials and _ the 
greater charges for depreciation 
and amortization on the exnanded 
production facilities, plus $4.47 a 
share paid out in Federal and 
Canadian income taxes. The out- 
look for 1953 is for a gain in net 
income over the previous year. 
On the basis of first half-year 
sales of $528.1 million, full year’s 
business promises to set a new 
high record, probably crossing the 
billion dollar mark, producing net 
income of close to $3.75 a share. 

At the close of 1952, UCC had 








~| THE COLUMBIA 
=| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1953: 
Common Steck 
No. 77, 30¢ per share 
payable on November 14, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1953. 
Dare Parker 


Secretary 








| October 1, 1953 








106,120 owners of its capital 
stock. Numbered among this 
group were 264 insurance com- 
panies, 967 corporations and part- 
nerships, and 1,807 institutions, 
including churches, colleges, hos- 
pitals, societies and similar or- 
ganizations. Dividends on _ the 
company’s only issue of stock this 
year and for the past several 
years have been paid at the rate 
of $2.50 a share annually, and 
have continued an uninterrupted 
cash disbursements in each of the 
last 37 years, or ever since the 
company’s formation. In April, 
1948, stockholders were the re- 
cipients, under a stock splitup, of 
three shares for every share held. 

Although the company has pur- 
sued a liberal dividend policy 
over the years, paying out more 
than 60% of net income, it has 
always maintained a strong cash 
position. At the close of 1952, 
cash items totaled $128.1 million, 
of which $103.1 million was ,in 
cash. Total current liabilities of 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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$210.9 million, offset by current 
assets of $472.7 million, a ratio 
of 2.25 in current assets to one of 
current liabilities. Net working 
capital on the same date stood at 
$261.7 million. 

Since the 3-for-1 split in 1948, 
the market action of Union Car- 
bide has carried the shares to a 
new high in each subsequent year, 
that for 1953 to date bemg 737%, 
compared to 7214 in 1952, 6654 
in 1951, 5534 in 1950, and 4514 
in 1949. At the present time, the 
stock is selling around 6514, or 
four points above its 1953 abso- 
lute low to date. At the current 
market level, the yield from the 
$2.50 annual dividend rate 
amounts to 3.8%. This is a rather 
low rate for individuals requiring 
an immediate substantial yield. 
For those interested rather in the 
possibility of long-term capital 
gain, the yield is not so important. 
However actual purchase might 
better be deferred until a more 
favorable market opportunity is 
available. 





This is the first of a series of 
comprehensive analyses of the 
giant ‘“multiple-product” com- 
panies which are at the very fore- 
front of American corporations 
from the standpoint of multi- 
plicity of products and expansion 
into new industrial fields. Other 
articles will appear in future 
issues. 
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is a razor’s edge. We can be sat- 
isfied if Mr. Humphrey and the 
Treasury miss their market rarely ; 
it is too much to expect that they 
will never miss it at all. 


HELP TO PRIVATE CAPITAL 
ABROAD... Last December, the 
United Nations passed a remark- 
able resolution to the effect that 
all nations had the right to exap- 
propriate properties, whether be- 
longing to nationals or foreign- 
ers. A strong effort is now being 
made, under the leadership of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce, to reverse this position. 
It is now generally recognized 
that the original resolution was 
badly conceived, that nationaliza- 
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tion under the conditions recom- 
mended amounted to confiscation 
and that, in any event, private 
capital could not be expected to 
flow to regions where it might be 
imperilled by arbitrary acts of 
government. When the resolution 
has been amended, as expected, 
nations will retain the right to 
nationalize industries but the 
property of foreigners, at least, 
will have to be paid for after 
seizure. 

The United Nations resolution, 
of course, did not have the force 
of international law, as it was 
merely a recommendation. Never- 
theless, it is important to the 
United States since, as the lead- 
ing creditor nation, it is directly 
involved through its enormous 
economic grants abroad. Since the 
United States is going to materi- 
ally reduce economic aid in the 
next few years, foreign nations 
in need of development will conse- 
quently have to rely to a larger 
extent on private American capi- 
tal than has been the case in re- 
cent years. It is for this reason 
that a reversal of the United Na- 
tions resolution would be valu- 
able to the foreign nations them- 
selves, especially those that are 
under-developed, if they expect 
American investors to take the 
risk of investment abroad. It 
would indeed constitute an essen- 
tial step in helping to provide the 
necessary guarantees. 


GROWTH IN SAVINGS... With 
savings representing 40% of the 
total deposits of all the nation’s 
banks, the pronounced increase 
in savings deposits in the past 
year is an important development. 
The figures show an increase of 
$4.6 billion for the year ended 
June 30, 1953 for commercial 
bank savings; and $1.8 billion for 
mutual savings banks. Savings 
and loan associations had an in- 
crease of $3.5 billion. The total 
of increases in liquid savings for 
the year was $12.2 billion for all 
primary sources, and the grand 
total of all liquid savings at the 
end of fiscal 1953 amounted to 
the huge total of $210.6 billion. 
It is probable that the particu- 
larly large increase of the past 
year has been due to two causes: 
one, a more stabilized dollar 
which encourages thrift and, two 
the higher interest rates which 
are generally in effect throughout 
the country, which naturally 
makes savings more attractive. 
Of the two, the first is undoubt- 
edly the more important factor. 


What savers want above all i 


protection for their dollar. 
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when these different peoples ard 
beginning to bestir themselve 
against Soviet tyranny. What 
would be the sense of spending 
millions of dollars on propagand; 
only to tell them that they ar 
permanently doomed? 

We cannot but congratulat 
Senator William F. Knowland 
California, who has recently re 
turned from a tour of Asia ani 
who, when informed of a possi 
bility of a non-aggression pat 
with Russia, vehemently con 
demned it declaring that “thi 
would be not peace with honor 
but another Yalta or Munich. 
“Tt would be a mistake to pr 
ceed in such a direction,” the Sen 
ate Majority leader added, “un 
less the Soviet Union would alloy 
free elections in East Germany 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lat 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia. 
With no more than 5 per cent ( 
the people active communists } 
any of these countries, the reade 
does not need to be told wh: 
would happen then. The Soviet 
would be pushed out of the hea 
of Europe and back behind the: 
1939 borders. 











THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 
IN INDUSTRY 
By NEWELL C. KEPHART 


the problem of employment interview! 
‘n the light of newer developments 
the field of personnel psychology. New 


its value and add to the responsibiliti 
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of the interviewer. Modern selecti 








procedures demand that the interview 
operate less on the basis of intuition 4 
more on the basis of knowledge 4 







maximum contribution to employee § 
lection. 
In his treatment the interview is ¢i 


tion process. 
the fact that knowledge about the app 
cant and the job are collected from $ 
sources as well as from the intervi4 
itself and then integrated to lead to t 
final decision. Final hiring is bas 
solely on facts which can be observ 
and verified. 
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Recent advances in personnel sel 
tion procedures, including person Compl. 
testing as they apply to the problq@ once bu 
of interviewing, are covered. Subscri 
McGraw Hill $44 are ded 
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NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 


































































---NOW IN THE MAKING 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































A SOUND PROGRAM For 1953-54 
For Protection — Income — Profit 


There is no service more practical... more 
definite ....more devoted to your interests 
than The Forecast. It will bring you weekly: 


Three Investment Programs to meet your 
various aims...with definite advices of 
what and when to buy and when fo sell. 


Program 1—Top grade stocks for security and 
assured income of 6 to 7% with 
appreciation potentials. 


Program 2—Special dynamic situations for substan- 
tial capital gains with large dividend 
payments. 


Program 3—low-priced stocks for large percent- 
age growth. 


Projects the Market...Advises What Action to Take 
...Presents and interprets movements by industry 
of 46 leading groups comprising our broad Stock 
Index. 


Supply-Demand Barometer... plus Pertinent Charts 
depicting our 300 Common Stock Index, 100 High- 
Priced Stocks, 100 Low-Priced Stocks; also Dow- 
Jones Industrials and Rails from 1940 to date. 
Dow Theory Interpretation...tells whether major 
and intermediate trends are up or down. 
Essential Information for Subscribers... up-to-date 
data, earnings and dividend records on securities 
recommended. 


Telegraphic Service...1f you desire we will wire 
you in anticipation of important market turns. 
Washington Letter—Ahead-of-the-News Interpreta- 
tions of the significance of Political and Legislative 
Trends. 


Weekly Business Review and Forecast of vital hap- 
penings as they govern the outlook for business 
and individual industries. 
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OCTOBER 17, 1953 





Y wu can share fully in our special selections which our 
subscribers have been waiting for —to be released as soon 
as the buying point is reached in the market turn now in 
the making. 


Particular care is being taken to time our coming recom- 
mendations. Our subscribers have all been advised to hold 
large cash reserves which have grown in buying power as 
stocks declined. They are ready to buy outstanding investment 
values. 


In selecting securities to be recommended, we have weighed 
the realities of their present status and future prospects... 
emphasis was placed on hidden factors of financial strength— 
on foresighted and aggressive management—strategic position 
in their industry—low labor cost ratio—technical progress— 
sustained earnings and dividend prospects ahead. 


In addition... you will have the assurance of knowing that each 
security you buy on our advice in THE FORECAST Weekly 
Bulletins is constantly supervised and you are told precisely 


WHEN TO TAKE YOUR PROFITS. 


ENROLL NOW TO BE SURE TO RECEIVE 
THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The time to act is now—so you will be certain to receive 
our recommendations as soon as issued, as the greatest profits 
are made at the beginning of a move. 


Mail your enrollment today — with a list of your holdings 
(12 at a time). Our staff will analyze them and advise you 
which can be retained now with peace of mind — which are 
vulnerable and should be sold, thus releasing funds to buy 
our new recommendations at strategic buying prices. 








Mail Coupon | 
Joday ! 
Special Offer 


‘ 
MONTHS 60 Air Mail: ( $1.00 six months: [J $2.00 C) Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
SERVICE one year in U. S. and Canada. important market turning points...When 
Special Delivery: () $5.20 six months to ny and when to ne 7 ag to ex- 
$10.40 one year. pand or contract my position. 
] MONTHS’ $100 
SERVICE UN sais tineasavnullissn Sashes ea aalahails asada 
Complete service will start at PERERMNGIN 225 casey Ng osc Re ocean ek ss eels I each et Ra ee 
once but date from November 17. Nea strato Mak th or ametuer State te 
Subscriptions to The Forecast Your subscription shall not be assigned at List up to 12 of your securities for our 
any time without your consent. initial lytical and advisory 3 





are deductible for tax purposes. 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


I enclose [J $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [) $100 for a year’s subscription. 


FREE SERVICE TO NOVEMBER 17, 1953 











(Service to start at once but date from November 17) 
SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 















































Revolving Adjustment in 
Individual Issues 
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measured in round figures from 
1943 highs to current levels, Lily- 
Tulip Cup is up 318%, Dow Chem- 
ical 175%, duPont 153%, Pitney- 
Bowes 167%, Container Corp., 
237%, Goodrich 305%, Thompson 
Products 203% and Sunbeam 
Corp., 251%. Many other ex- 
amples on both sides of the ledger 
could be cited. 

A characteristic of the market, 
especially noted in recent years, 
is that groups and _ individual 
stocks have not only diverged 
greatly as to price trends but 
that these divergences have oc- 
occurred at different times, some 
groups moving ahead while others 
simultaneously declined. As far 
back as the fall of 1951, the fol- 
lowing groups commenced to lose 
momentum: some chemicals, 
drugs, fertilizer and sugar stocks. 
Some started to lose headway even 
earlier, for example, steels and 
distillers. Others started to slide 
even earlier than that: depart- 
ment stores, some building stocks, 
meat packing, coal and movies. 
On the other hand, many railroad 
issues (except very recently) and, 
of course, the public utilities have 
been in a major uptrend for a 
considerable period. 

Obviously, closer attention must 
be paid to individual trends than 
to the averages, for the latter 
can often give an illusory impres- 
sion. From the above account of 
many groups that faltered since 
early 1951, it would be difficult to 
imagine that the Dow industrial 
averages for example, even after 
the recent decline are still some 
55 points higher than in early 
1951. Last January they were ac- 
tually 80 points higher. 


The Soundest Policy 


Our policy remains conservative 
and selective. We continue to 
recommend holding liquid re- 
serves around 40% in typical ac- 
counts. If your reserves are not in 
line with this, bring them up to 
it. If you have profits available, 
take some to mark down original 
costs—especially if you are wor- 
ried about later market contin- 
gencies. If you have losses on in- 
ferior stocks, with no apparent 
prospect for significant recovery, 
take them for tax adjustment, add 
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the proceeds to reserves if the 
latter are below 40%, or switch 
them to better-grade stocks which 
may be selling at a good discount 
from their highs if your reserves 
are already adequate.—Friday, 
October 9. (Press day moved up 
by Monday holiday.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ECONOMIC CHANGE 
By SIMON KUZNETS 


One of America’s most creative and 
influential social scientists has here as- 
sembled eleven of his essays dealing 
with various aspects of the most impor- 
tant current concern of economists. Rep- 
resentative titles from each of the major 
divisions of the book are “Retardation 
of Economic Growth,” ‘Relations be- 
tween Capital Goods and Finished 
Products,” and “Foreign Economic Re- 
lations of the United States and Their 
Tmpact upon the Domestic Economy.” 
Each of the essays is an extended and 
well-rounded treatment of its subject. 
Among the essays are some never pre- 
viously published, some now difficult to 
obtain, and some available only in for- 
eign periodicals. 

Norton $4.50 


ECONOMIC ESSAYS 
By R. F. HARROD 


R. F. Harrod is the distinguished 
economist whose recent biography of 
John Maynard Keynes was enthusiastic- 
ally acclaimed on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The present volume, including 
his major writings over the last two 
decades as well as new essays, contains 
an examination of current population 
problems, and a brilliant critique of 
Professor Hayek’s view of individual- 
ism. The second section of the book 
relates to the theory of imperfect com- 
petition and tells how interviews be- 
tween economists and businessmen have 
led to a revision of important points of 
economic theory. The third section is a 
summary of Keynesian economics de- 
veloping Harrod’s own theory of the 
laws of economic growth. 


Harcourt, Brace $4.50 


THE UNDERSEA ADVENTURE 
By PHILIPPE DIOLE 

Here is Philippe Diolé’s thrilling dis- 
covery of an unexplored part of our 
planet, the world beneath the sea. From 
the intrepid “frogmen” of 480 B.C. to 
William Beebe’s Bathysphere, from how 
to charm an octopus and scare a shark 
to sardines and whales, from our own 
prehistoric origins to the present off- 
shore oil controversy, these are but a 
few of the topics covered in this book. 

While taking the reader along on some 
of his exciting undersea explorations, 
Mr. Diolé offers an absorbing running 
commentary on well-nigh all that. goes 
on beneath the surface of the sea. 
Readers will delight in his description 
of the beautiful slow ceremonial ballet 
which starts off the marriage ceremony 
of the hippocampi, or sea-horses; they 
will share the author’s exhilarating ex- 
perience in discovering a number of 
amphoras on a sunken Roman galley 








which contained Campagna wine in 
fine state of preservation, and othe 
archeological findings ranking in i 
portance with many found in Mesopo 
tamia and the Nile Valley. 

$4.5 


Messner 


GETTING THINGS DONE 
IN BUSINESS 
By EDWARD C. BURSK 


Business is people—the success of an 
business firm B areon on the people w 

work for it, the people who buy from i 
the people who make laws for it. Wha 
the dynamic forces are that move pec 
ple to act as they do—and which t 

businessman can and must tap if he 

to succeed—is the subject matter a 
this book. It presents, organized into 
coherent whole by Mr. Bursk, the sul 
stance of the distinguished addresse 
and the lively panel discussions of t 

22nd National Business Conference 4 
the Harvard Business School Associ 
tion held at Harvard in June 1952. Th 
is a book no businessman can afford 

be without. 


Harvard University Press $3.3 


CELLULOSE 
The Chemical That Grows 
By WILLIAMS HAYNES 


What is this mysterious chemical th 
grows... that is the ideal raw ma 
rial ... that forms the basis of so ma 
of the things used today by all ma 
kind? 

In this remarkable history of fact a 
legend, Williams Haynes relates t 
story of the cellulose industry from t 
age of Marco Polo to the present, ar 
records the paradoxical and compl 
qualities of this amazingly useful che 
ical. It is the tale of such scienti 
sleuths as Edison, Ménard, Cross, ay 
the Count de Chardonnet searchir 
painfully for the identity of this u 
known wonder. It is the story of o 
most modern products and the produc 
of the future—plastics, nylon, lacque 
lethal explosives, and even a cure f 
ulcers. It is, above all, a tale of chanq 
of luck, and of the extraordinary ze 
and perseverance of men who look 
to the future. 


Doubleday $4, 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-Ri 
By JAMES A. MICHENER 


Here is a novel that will be called, a 
with justice, one of the masterpieces 
war literature, but one that asse 
with deep humanity that all men, e 
enemies, are human beings. Its herd 
are the men of courage, skill, and i 
tiative, who for three years now ha 
been engaged in the too-frequent! 
forgotten war in Korea—a world cq 
fined to a limited area. 

Specifically, it is a story of the 
of a naval task force operating in t 
icy waters off the Korean shore w 
a vital mission to perform: to destz 
vith jet bombers the heavily guard 
bridges at Toko-ri and thus to stop 
sential supplies from moving to the co 
munist front lines. Mr. Michener 
performed a miracle of story-telling 
presenting this complicated operatio 
a way that is. so vividly clear < 
breathtakingly dramatic that the rea 
not only understands but has a se 
of being actually involved. 


tandom House $2 
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